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Political Implications of 


Budgetary Reform’ 


By AARON WILDAVSKY 
Oberlin College 


LARGE part of the literature on budget- 
ing in the United States is concerned 
with reform. The goals of the proposed 

reforms are couched in similar language— 
economy, efficiency, improvement, or just bet- 
ter budgeting. The President, the Congress 
and its committees, administrative agencies, 
even the interested citizenry are all to gain by 
some change in the way the budget is formu- 
lated, presented, or evaluated. There is little 
or no realization among the reformers, how- 
ever, that any effective change in budgetary 
relationships must necessarily alter the out- 
comes of the budgetary process. Otherwise, 
why bother? Far from being a neutral matter 
of “better budgeting,” proposed reforms in- 
evitably contain important implications for 
the political system, that is for the “who gets 
what” of governmental decisions. What are 
some of the major political implications of 
budgetary reform and where should we look 
to increase our knowledge about how the 
budget is made? We begin with the noblest 
vision of reform: the development of a norma- 
tive theory of budgeting that would provide 
the basis for allocating funds among compet- 
ing activities. 


* This research was begun on a Ford Foundation 
Grant for Research in Public Affairs awarded through 
Oberlin College which made it possible for the author 
and a student, Judd Kessler, to interview some fifty 
Officials involved in budgeting in Washington, D. C. 
Further work is continuing under a grant from Re- 
sources for the Future. I would like to thank these 
organizations for their support. I am also grateful to 
V. O. Key, Jr., Charles Lindblom, Nelson Polsby, and 
Allan Schick, for their useful criticisms. I would 
welcome comments from students and practitioners 
interested in studying the budgetary process. 


>For years budget reforms have been sought in 
the name of economy, efficiency, and good govern- 
ment. A great amount of literature on budgeting 
is concerned with reform and views this reform as 
neutral and benefiting everyone. In this article the 
author argues that few, if any, reformers realize that 
any effective change in the budgetary process in- 
evitably results in changes in the “who gets what” 
of government decisions. The article identifies some 
of the major political implications of budgetary 
reform. 


A Normative Theory of Budgeting? 

In 1940, in what is still the best discussion 
of the subject, V. O. Key lamented “The Lack 
of a Budgetary Theory.” He called for a 
theory which would help answer the basic 
question of budgeting on the expenditure 
side: “On what basis shall it be decided to al- 
locate X dollars to Activity A instead of Ac- 
tivity B?’"? Although several attempts have been 
made to meet this challenge,? not one has 
come close to succeeding. No progress has 
been made for the excellent reason that the 
task, as posed, is impossible to fulfill.* The 
search for an unrealizable goal indicates seri- 
ous weaknesses in prevailing conceptions of 
the budget. 

If a normative theory of budgeting is to be 


*V. O. Key, Jr., “The Lack of a Budgetary Theory,” 
$4 American Political Science Review 1137-44 (De- 
cember 1940). 

* Verne B. Lewis, “Toward a Theory of Budgeting,” 
12 Public Administration Review 42-54 (Winter 1952); 
“Symposium on Budgetary Theory,” 10 Public Admin- 
istration Review 20-31 (Spring 1954); Arthur Smithies, 
The Budgetary Process in the United States (McGraw- 
Hill, 1955). 

* Key, in fact, shies away from the implications of 
his question and indicates keen awareness of the 
political problems involved. But the question has been 
posed by subsequent authors largely in the terms in 
which he framed it. 
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more than an academic exercise, it must ac- 
tually guide the making of governmental de- 
cisions. The items of expenditures which are 
passed by Congress, enacted into law, and 
spent must in large measure conform to the 
theory if it is to have any practical effect. This 
is tantamount to prescribing that virtually 
all the activities of government be carried on 
according to the theory. For whatever the gov- 
ernment does must be paid for from public 
funds; it is difficult to think of any policy 
which can be carried out without money. 

The budget is the life-blood of the govern- 
ment, the financial reflection of what the gov- 
ernment does or intends to do. A theory which 
contains criteria for determining what ought 
to be in the budget is nothing less than a 
theory stating what the government ought to 
do. If we substitute the words “what the gov- 
ernment ought to do” for the words “ought to 
be in the budget,” it becomes clear that a 
normative theory of budgeting would be a 
comprehensive and specific political theory 
detailing what the government's activities 
ought to be at a particular time. A normative 
theory of budgeting, therefore, is utopian in 
the fullest sense of that word; its accomplish- 
ment and acceptance would mean the end of 
conflict over the government’s role in society. 

By suppressing dissent, totalitarian regimes 
enforce their normative theory of budgeting 
on others. Presumably, we reject this solution 
to the problem of conflict in society and in- 
sist on democratic procedures. How then ar- 
rive at a theory of budgeting which is some- 
thing more than one man’s preferences? 

The crucial aspect of budgeting is whose 
preferences are to prevail in disputes about 
which activities are to be carried on and to 
what degree, in the light of limited resources. 
The problem is not only “how shall budgetary 
benefits be maximized?” as if it made no dif- 
ference who received them, but also “who 
shall receive budgetary benefits and how 
much?” One may purport to solve the prob- 
lem of budgeting by proposing a normative 
theory (or a welfare function or a hierarchy 
of values) which specifies a method for maxi- 
mizing returns for budgetary expenditures. In 
the absence of ability to impose a set of pre- 
ferred policies on others, however, this solu- 
tion breaks down. It amounts to no more than 
saying that if you can persuade others to agree 
with you, than you will have achieved agree- 


ment. Or it begs the question of what kind of 
policies will be fed into the scheme by assum- 
ing that these are agreed upon. Yet we hardly 
need argue that a state of universal agreement 
has not yet arisen. 

Another way of avoiding the problem of 
budgeting is to treat society as a single or- 
ganism with a consistent set of desires and a 
life of its own, much as a single consumer 
might be assumed to have a stable demand 
and indifference schedule. Instead of revenue 
being raised and the budget being spent by 
and for many individuals who may have their 
own preferences and feelings, as is surely the 
case, these processes are treated, in effect, as 
if a single individual were the only one con- 
cerned. This approach avoids the central prob- 
lems of social conflict, of somehow aggregating 
different preferences so that a decision may 
emerge. How can we compare the worth of 
expenditures for irrigation to certain farmers 
with the worth of widening a highway to mo- 
torists and the desirability of aiding old peo- 
ple to pay medical bills as against the degree 
of safety provided by an expanded defense 
program? 

The process we have developed for dealing 
with interpersonal comparisons in Govern- 
ment is not economic but political. Conflicts 
are resolved (under agreed upon rules) by 
translating different preferences through the 
political system into units called votes or into 
types of authority like a veto power. There 
need not be (and there is not) full agreement 
on goals or the preferential weights to be ac- 
corded to different goals. Congressmen directly 
threaten, compromise, and trade favors in re- 
gard to policies in which values are implicitly 
weighted, and then agree to register the re- 
sults according to the rules for tallying votes. 

The burden of calculation is enormously 
reduced for three primary reasons: first, only 
the small number of alternatives which are 
politically feasible at any one time are con- 
sidered; second, these policies in a democracy 
typically differ only in small increments from 
previous policies on which there is a store of 
relevant information; and, third, each par- 
ticipant may ordinarily assume that he need 
consider only his preferences and those of his 
powerful opponents since the American po- 
litical system works to assure that every sig- 
nificant interest has representation at some 
key point. Since only a relatively few interest 
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groups contend on any given issue and no sin- 
gle item is considered in conjunction with all 
others (because budgets are made in bits and 
pieces), a huge and confusing array of interests 
are not activated all at once. 

In the American context, a typical result is 
that bargaining takes place among many dis- 
persed centers of influence and that favors are 
swapped as in the case of log-rolling public 
works appropriations. Since there is no one 
group of men who can necessarily impose 
their preferences upon others within the 
American political system, special coalitions 
are formed to support or oppose specific poli- 
cies. Support is sought in this system of frag- 
‘mented power at numerous centers of influ- 
ence—Congressional committees, the Congres- 
sional leadership, the President, the Budget 
Bureau, interdepartmental committees, de- 
partments, bureaus, private groups, and so on. 
Nowhere does a single authority have power 
to determine what is going to be in the 


budget. 


The Politics in Budget Reform 

The seeming irrationalitiest of a political 
system which does not provide for even for- 
mal consideration of the budget as a whole 
(except by the President who cannot control 
- the final result) has led to many attacks and 
proposals for reform. The tradition of reform 
in America is a noble one, not easily to be de- 
nied. But in this case it is doomed to failure 
because it is aimed at the wrong target. If the 
present budgetary process is rightly or wrongly 
deemed unsatisfactory, then one must alter in 
some respect the political system of which the 
budget is but an expression. It makes no sense 
to speak as if one could make drastic changes 
in budgeting without also altering the distri- 
bution of influence. But this task is inevitably 
so formidable (though the reformers are not 
directly conscious of it) that most adversaries 
prefer to speak of changing the budgetary 
process, as if by some subtle alchemy the irre- 
fractible political element could be trans- 


*See Charles E. Lindblom, “The Science of ‘Mud- 
dling’ Through,” 19 Public Administration Review 
79-88 (Spring 1959), for a description and criticism of 
the comprehensive method. See also his “Decision- 
Making in Taxation and Expenditure” in National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Public Finances: Needs, 
Sources, and Utilization (Princeton University Press, 
1961), pp. 295-327, and his “Policy Analysis,” 48 Amer- 
ican Economic Review 298-312 (June 1958). 


formed into a more malleable substance. 

The reader who objects to being taken thus 
far only to be told the obvious truth that the 
budget is inextricably linked to the political 
system would have a just complaint if the 
implications of this remark were truly recog- 
nized in the literature on budgeting. But this 
is not so. One implication is that by far the 
most significant way of influencing the budget 
is to introduce basic political changes (or to 
wait for secular changes like the growing in- 
dustrialization of the South). Provide the 
President with more powers enabling him to 
control the votes of his party in Congress; en- 
able a small group of Congressmen to com- 
mand a majority of votes on all occasions so 
that they can push their program through. 
Then you will have exerted a profound influ- 
ence on the content of the budget. 

A second implication is that no significant 
change can be made in the budgetary process 
without affecting the political process. There 
would be no point in tinkering with the 
budgetary machinery if, at the end, the pat- 
tern of budgetary decisions was precisely the 
same as before. On the contrary, reform has 
little justification unless it results in different 
kinds of decisions and, when and if this has 
been accomplished, the play of political forces 
has necessarily been altered. Enabling some 
political forces to gain at the expense of others 
requires the explicit introduction and defense 
of value premises which are ordinarily miss- 
ing from proposals for budgetary reform. 

Since the budget represents conflicts over 
whose preferences shall prevail, the third im- 
plication is that one cannot speak of “better 
budgeting” without considering who benefits 
and who loses or demonstrating that no one 
loses. Just as the supposedly objective criterion 
of “efficiency” has been shown to have norma- 
tive implications,® so a “better budget” may 
well be a cloak for hidden policy preferences. 
To propose that the President be given an 
item veto, for example, means an attempt to 
increase the influence of the particular in- 
terests which gain superior access to the Chief 
Executive rather than, say, to the Congress. 
Only if one eliminates the element of conflict 
over expenditures, can it be assumed that a 


* Dwight Waldo, The Administrative State (Ronald 
Press, 1948); Herbert A. Simon, “The Criterion of 
Efficiency,” in Administrative Behavior, end ed. (Mac- 
millan, 1957), pp. 172-97- 
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reform which enables an official to do a better 
job from his point of view is simply “good” 
without considering the policy implications 
for others. 

Arthur Smithies may stand as a typical pro- 
ponent of a typical reform. Identifying ration- 
ality with a comprehensive overview of the 
budget by a single person or group, Smithies 
despairs of the fragmented approach taken 
by Congress and proposes a remedy. He sug- 
gests that a Joint (Congressional) Budget Pol- 
icy committee be formed and empowered to 
consider all proposals for revenue and ex- 
penditure in a single package and that their 
decisions be made binding by a concurrent 
resolution. And he presents his reform as a 
moderate proposal to improve the rationality 
of the budget process.* If the proposed Joint 
Committee were unable to secure the passage of 
its recommendations, as would surely be the 
case, it would have gone to enormous trouble 
without accomplishing anything but a public 
revelation of futility. The impotence of the 
Joint Committee on the Legislative Budget,” 
the breakdown of the single Congressional at- 
tempt to develop a comprehensive legislative 
budget,® and the failure of Congressional at- 
tempts to control the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers® and the Budget Bureau,!° all stem from 
the same cause. There is no cohesive group in 


* Smithies, op. cit., pp. 192-93ff. 

"Avery Leiserson, “Coordination of the Federal 
Budgetary and Appropriations Procedures Under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946," 1 National 
Tax Journal 118-26 (June 1948). 

"Robert Ash Wallace, “Congressional Control of the 
Budget,” 3 Midwest Journal of Political Science 160-62 
(May 1959); Dalmas H. Nelson, “The Omnibus Ap- 
propriations Act of 1950,” 15 Journal of Politics 274-88 
(May 1953); Representative John Phillips, “The Hada- 
col of the Budget Makers,” 4 National Tax Journal 
255-68 (September 1951). 

* Roy Blough, “The Role of the Economist in Fed- 
eral Policy-Making,” 51 University of Illinois Bulletin 
(November 1953): Lester Seligman, “Presidential Lead- 
ership: The Inner Circle and Institutionalization,” 18 
Journal of Politics 410-26 (August 1956); Edwin G. 
Nourse, Economics in the Public Service: Administra- 
tive Aspects of the Employment Act (Harcourt Brace, 
1958); Ronald C. Hood, “Reorganizing the Council of 
Economic Advisors,” 69 Political Science Quarterly 
413-37 (September 1954). 

*” Fritz Morstein Marx, “The Bureau of the Budget: 
Its Evolution and Present Role II,” 39 American 
Political Science Review 363-98 (October 1945); Richard 
Neustadt, “The Presidency and Legislation: The 
Growth of Central Clearance,” 48 Ibid. 631-71 (Sep- 
tember 1954); Seligman, op. cit. 


Congress capable of using these devices to af- 
fect decision making by imposing its prefer- 
ences on a majority of Congressmen. Smithies’ 
budgetary reform presupposes a completely 
different political system from the one which 
exists in the United States. To be sure, there 
is a name for a committee which imposes its 
will on the legislature and tolerates no rival 
committees—it is called a Cabinet on the Brit- 
ish model. In the guise of a procedural change 
in the preparation of the budget by Congress, 
Smithies is actually proposing a revolutionary 
move which would mean the virtual introduc- 
tion of the British Parliamentary system if it 
were successful. 

Smithies (pp. 188-225) suggests that his pro- 
posals would be helpful to the President. But 
the membership of the Joint Committee 
would be made up largely of conservatives 
from safe districts who are not dependent on 
the President, who come from a different con- 
stituency than he does, but with whom he 
must deal in order to get any money for his 
programs. Should the Joint Committee ever 
be able to command a two-thirds vote of the 
Congress, it could virtually ignore the Presi- 
dent in matters of domestic policy and run the 
executive branch so that it is accountable only 
to them. 

I do not mean to disparage in any way the © 
important problem of efficiency, of finding 
ways to maximize budgetary benefits given a 
specified distribution of shares. In principle, 
there seems to be no reason why policy ma- 
chinery could not be so arranged as to alter 
the ratio of inputs to outputs without chang- 
ing the distribution of shares. One can imag- 
ine situations in which everyone benefits or 
where the losses suffered in one respect are 
made up by greater gains elsewhere. There 
may be cases where such losses as do exist are 
not felt by the participants and they may be 
happy to make changes which increase their 
felt benefits. The inevitable lack of full in- 
formation and the disinclination of partici- 
pants to utilize their political resources to the 
fullest extent undoubtedly leave broad areas 
of inertia and inattention open for change. 
Thus, the “slack” in the system may leave con- 
siderable room for ingenuity and innovation 
in such areas as benefit cost analysis and the 
comparability and interrelatedness of public 
works without running into outstanding po- 
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litical difficulties or involving large changes 
in the system. Most practical budgeting may 
take place in a twilight zone between politics 
and efficiency. Without presenting a final 
opinion on this matter, it does seem to me 
that the problem of distributing shares has 
either been neglected entirely or has been con- 
fused with the problem of efficiency to the 
detriment of both concerns. The statements 
in this paper should be understood to refer 
only to the question of determining shares in 
the budget. 


What Do We Know About Budgeting? 


The overriding concern of the literature on 
budgeting with normative theory and reform 
has tended to obscure the fact that we know 
very little about it. Aside from the now clas- 
sical articles on Congressional oversight of ad- 
ministration by Arthur MacMahon," an ex- 
cellent study of internal budgetary procedures 
in the Army by Frederick C: Mosher,!? and an 
interesting case history by Kathryn S. Ar- 
now,'® there is virtually nothing of substance 
about how or why budgetary decisions are 
actually made. Of course, the general litera- 
ture on decision making in national govern- 
ment provides some valuable propositions, but 
it is not keyed-in to the budgetary process. Yet 
the opportunities for developing and testing 
important propositions about budgetary deci- 
sions are extraordinarily good and I would like 
to suggest a few of the many possible ap- 
proaches here. 

How do various agencies decide how much 
to ask for? Most agencies cannot simply ask 
for everything they would like to have. If 
they continually ask for much more than they 
can get, their opinions are automatically dis- 
counted and they risk a loss of confidence by 
the Budget Bureau and Appropriations sub- 
committees which damages the prospects of 
their highest priority items. The agencies can- 
not even ask for all that they are authorized 
to spend because their authorizations com- 


“Arthur McMahon, “Congressional Oversight of 
Administration,” 58 Political Science Quarterly 161-go, 
380-414 (June, September 1943). 

4 Frederick C. Mosher, Program Budgeting: Theory 
and Practice, with Particular Reference to the US. 
Department of the Army (Public Administrative Serv- 
ice, 1954). 

4 The Department of Commerce Field Offices, Inter- 
University Case Series No. 21 (University of Alabama 
Press, 1954). 


monly run way ahead of any realistic expecta- 
tion of achievement. At the same time, they 
do not wish to sell themselves short. The re- 
sult is that the men who make this choice (an 
official title is no certain guide to whom they 
are) seek signals from the environment—sup- 
porting interests, their own personnel, cur- 
rent events, last year’s actions, attitudes of 
Congressmen, and so on—to arrive at a com- 
posite estimate of “what will go.” A combina- 
tion of interviews, case studies, and direct 
observation should enable the researcher to de- 
termine what these signals are, to construct 
propositions accounting for the agencies budg- 
etary position, and to generally recreate the 
environment out of which these choices come. 

Once having decided what they would like 
to get, how do agencies go about trying to 
achieve their objectives? Today, we do not 
even have a preliminary list of the most com- 
mon strategies used by participants in trying 
to influence budgetary outcomes. Again, the 
techniques listed above should bring the neces- 
sary data to light. 

Perhaps a few examples will demonstrate 
the importance of understanding budgetary 
strategies. There are times when an agency 
wishes to cut its own budget because it has 
lost faith in a program, for internal discipli- 
nary reasons, or because it would like to use 
the money elsewhere. If the agency is particu- 
larly well endowed with effective clientele 
groups, however, it may not only fail in this 
purpose but may actually see the appropria- 
tion increased as this threat mobilizes the af- 
fected interests. One budget officer informed 
me that he tried to convince the Budget Bu- 
reau to undertake two projects which the 
agency did not want but which several influ- 
ential Congressmen felt strongly about. Oth- 
erwise, the official argued, the Congressmen 
would secure their desires by offering addi- 
tional projects to their colleagues. The Budget 
Bureau turned him down and the result was 
nine unwanted projects instead of two. 

The appearance of a budget may take on 
considerable importance, a circumstance which 
is often neglected by proponents of program 
budgeting. Suppose that an agency has strong 
clientele backing for individual projects. It 
is likely to gain by presenting them separately 
so that any cut may be readily identified and 
support easily mobilized. Lumping a large 
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number of items together may facilitate cuts 
on an across-the-board basis. Items lacking 
support, on the other hand, may do better by 
being placed in large categories so that it is 
more difficult to single them out for deeper 
slashes. 

We might also inquire (through question- 
naires, interviews, direct observation, docu- 
mentary research) about the participants’ per- 
ceptions of their roles and the reciprocal 
expectations they have about the behavior of 
others. In speaking to officials concerned with 
budgeting I was impressed with how often the 
behavior they described was predicated on a 
belief about what others would do, how they 
would react in turn, how a third participant 
would react to this result and so on. Budg- 
etary items are commonly adjusted on the 
basis of mutual expectations or on a single 
participant's notion of the role he is expected 
to play. I strongly suspect, on the basis of 
some interviewing, that if we studied concep- 
tions of role prevalent on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, their transmittal to new 
members and staff, and the consequent re- 
sistance of members to seeing party as relevant 
to choice, we would understand a great deal 
more about the characteristic behavior of 
many members as budget cutters. 

My interviews suggest that the administra- 
tor’s perception of Congressional knowledge 
and motivation helps determine the kind of 
relationships he seeks to establish. The ad- 
ministrator who feels that the members of his 
appropriations subcommittees are not too well 
informed on specifics and that they evaluate 
the agency’s program on the basis of feedback 
from constituents, stresses the role of support- 
ing interests in maintaining good relations 
with Congressmen. He may not feel the need 
to be too careful with his estimates. The ad- 
ministrator who believes that the Congress- 
men are well informed and fairly autonomous 
is likely to stress personal relationships and 
demonstrations of good work as well as clien- 
tele support. Priority in research should be 
given to study of these perceptions and the 
ways in which they determine behavior. 

Another approach would be to locate and 
segregate classes of administrative officials who 
are found by observation to have or not to 
have the confidence of the appropriations 
committees and to seek to explain the differ- 
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ences. For if there is any one thing which par- 
ticipants in budgeting are likely to stress, it 
is the importance of maintaining relations of 
confidence and they are highly conscious of 
what this requires. Since it appears from pre- 
liminary investigation that the difference is 
not accounted for by the popularity of the 
agency or its programs, it is possible that ap- 
plications of some gross psychological and skill 
categories would reveal interesting results. 

Many participants in budgeting (in the 
agencies, Congress, the Budget Bureau) speak 
of somehow having arrived at a total figure 
which represents an agency's or an activity’s 
“fair share” of the budget. The fact that a 
fair share concept exists may go a long way 
toward explaining the degree of informal co- 
ordination that exists among the participants 
in budgeting. Investigation of how these fig- 
ures are arrived at and communicated would 
help us understand how notions of limits 
(ceilings and floors) enter into budgetary de- 
cisions. A minimum effort in this direction 
would require the compilation of appropria- 
tions histories of various agencies and pro- 
grams rather than just individual case his- 
tories which concentrate on some specific 
event or moment in time. Investigation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s experience in 
securing electric power appropriations, over a 
twenty-five-year period, for example, reveals 
patterns and presents explanatory possibilities 
which would not otherwise be available." 

By its very nature the budgetary process 
presents excellent opportunities for the use of — 
quantitative data although these must be . 
used with great caution and with special at- 
tention to their theoretical relevance. Richard 
Fenno has collected figures on thirty-seven 
bureaus dealing with domestic policies from 
1947 to 1958 from their initial estimates to 
decisions by the Budget Bureau, appropria- 
tions committees in both houses, conference 
committees, and floor action. Using these fig- 
ures he expects to go beyond the usual facile 
generalizations that the House cuts and the 
Senate raises bureau estimates, to the much 
more interesting question of determining the 
conditions under which the patterns that do 


Aaron B. Wildavsky, “TVA and Power Poli- 
tics,” 55 American Political Science Review 576-90 
(September 1961). 
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exist actually obtain.15 Although such data do 
not by any means tell the whole story, they 
can be used to check generalizations about 
patterns of floor action or conference commit- 
tee action which would not otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

After giving the matter considerable 
thought, I have decided that it would not be 
fruitful to devise a measure which would 
ostensibly give an objective rank ordering of 
bureaus and departments according to their 
degree of success in securing appropriations. 
The first measure which might be used would 
be to compare an agency’s initial requests with 
its actual appropriations. The difficulty here 
is that agency estimates are not merely a meas- 
ure of their desire but also include a guess as 
to what they can reasonably expect to get. 
The agency which succeeds in getting most of 
what it desires, therefore, may be the one 
which is best at figuring out what it is likely 
to get. A better measure, perhaps, would be 
an agency's record in securing appropriations 
calculated as percentages above or below pre- 
vious years’ appropriations. But this standard 
also leads to serious problems. There are for- 
tuitous events—sputnik, a drought, advances 
in scientific knowledge—which are beyond the 
control of an agency but which may have a 
vital bearing on its success in getting appro- 
priations. Indeed, some “affluent agencies” 
like the National Institutes of Health may find 
that there is little they can do to stop vast 
amounts of money from coming in; they may 
not even be able to cut their own budgets 
when they want to do so. Furthermore, agen- 
cies generally carry on a wide variety of pro- 
grams and the total figures may hide the fact 
that some are doing very well and others quite 
poorly. Thus it would be necessary to validate 
the measure by an intensive study of each 
agency’s appropriations history and this would 
appear to make the original computation un- 
necessary. 

The purpose of this suggested research, 
much of which the author intends to pursue, 
is to formulate empirically valid propositions 
which will be useful in constructing theories 
(general explanations) accounting for the op- 


% From a research proposal kindly lent me by Rich- 
ard Fenno. See also his excellent paper, “The House 
Appropriations Committee as a Political System: The 
Problem of Integration,” delivered at the 1961 meeting 
of the American Political Science Association. 


eration and outcomes of the budgetary proc- 
ess. A theory of influence would describe the 
power relationships among the participants, 
explain why some are more successful than 
others in achieving their budgetary goals, state 
the conditions under which various strategies 
are or are not efficacious, and in this way ac- 
count for the pattern of budgetary decisions. 

With such a theory, it would become possi- 
ble to specify the advantages which some par- 
ticipants gain under the existing system, to 
predict the consequences of contemplated 
changes on the distribution of influence, and 
to anticipate sources of opposition. Possibly, 
those desiring change might then suggest a 
strategy to overcome the expected resistance. 
But they would not, in their scholarly role, 
accuse their opponents of irrationality in not 
wishing to have their throats cut. 

It would also be desirable to construct a 
theory of budgetary calculation by specifying 
the series of related factors (including influ- 
ence relationships) which affect the choice of 
competing alternatives by the decision makers. 
This kind of theory would describe how prob- 
lems arise, how they are broken down, how 
information is fed into the system, how the 
participants are related to one another, and 
how a semblance of coordination is achieved. 
The kinds of calculations which actually 
guide the making of decisions would be em- 
phasized. One would like to know, for exam- 
ple, whether long-range planning really exists 
or is merely engaged in for form’s sake while 
decisions are really based on short-run indices 
like reactions to last year’s appropriation re- 
quests. If changes in procedure lead to differ- 
ent kinds of calculations, one would like to 
be able to predict what the impact on deci- 
sions was likely to be. 


The Goals of Knowledge and Reform 

Concentration on developing at least the 
rudiments of a descriptive theory is not meant 
to discourage concern with normative theory 
and reform. On the contrary, it is worthwhile 
studying budgeting from both standpoints. 
Surely, it is not asking too much to suggest 
that a lot of reform be preceded by a little 
knowledge. The point is that until we develop 
more adequate descriptive theory about budg- 
eting, until we know something about the 
“existential situation” in which the partici- 
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pants find themselves under our political sys- 
tem, proposals for major reform must be based 
on woefully inadequate understanding. A 
proposal which alters established relation- 
ships, which does not permit an agency to 
show certain programs in the most favorable 
light, which does not tell influential Congress- 
men what they want to know, which changes 
prevailing expectations about the behavior of 
key participants, or which leads to different 
calculations of an agency’s fair share, would 
have many consequences no one is even able 
to guess at today. Of course, small, incremental 
changes proceeding in a pragmatic fashion of 


trial and error could proceed as before with- 


out benefit of theory; but this is not the kind 
of change with which the literature on budget- 
ing is generally concerned. 

Perhaps the “study of budgeting” is just 
another expression for the “study of politics”; 
yet one cannot study everything at once, and 
the vantage point offered by concentration on 
budgetary decisions offers a useful and much 
neglected perspective from which to analyze 
the making of policy. The opportunities for 
comparison are ample, the outcomes are 
specific and quantifiable, and a dynamic qual- 
ity is assured by virtue of the comparative ease 
with which one can study the development of 
budgetary items over a period of years. 


Take the High Moral Ground 


In the same conversation in which he gave me that little lesson in 
administrative procedure, Mr. [Woodrow] Wilson also gave me another 
in administration, one that was to profit me even more, since it went to 
the heart of the whole process. 

“Let me share with you,” said the President, as I recall his words, 
“something that I have picked up in Trenton and in the White House 
that I think will not only help you to avoid embarrassment but will also 
rid you of many unwelcome and importunate visitors. It is this: When 
any person comes in to see you and you have any reason whatever to 
suspect that he has come with ulterior motives, that he is either seeking 
a special privilege for himself or involved in a scheme to make money for 
himself out of public business, be sure to control the conversation your- 
self and immediately take high moral ground. The chances are that he 
will slink out of your office without ever getting up his nerve to say what 


he came there to say. Better than that, the chances are that he won't 
come back.” 


—Louis Browntow, A Passion for Anonymity, Autobiography, Second 
Half (University of Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 16-17. 
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the beginning, let me make clear that 


T 
A do not plan to play the role of Mes- 
siah, leading my flock of personnel ad- 


ministrators to a happy decade of successes in . 


the Sixties. My task is of another order. It is 
to report on the emerging goals in the public 
personnel field as I discern them from the 
many reports, articles, and other materials 
the trade kindly makes available to the text- 
book writer. 

We can’t talk about the Sixties without 
taking a long look into the past. I suggest 
we look back as far as the Thirties, for this 
will give us valuable perspective. Young or 
old, we are prone to forget or under-rate what 
has been accomplished in the past. We groan 
about present difficulties and despair of ever 
being able to solve some of them. Everyone 
could make a long list of important things, 
urgent things which still remain to be done in 
his jurisdiction and in the personnel field 
generally. A mountain of work looms ahead, 
but, if you think back on the past, you sud- 
denly realize that this mountain is not as big 
as it used to be. 

Before making this comparison, I want to 
refer to what Lawrence Appley refers to as 
“the frustration gap.”! By this he means the 
contrast between ideals and reality and how 
discouraging this gap is as we struggle in the 
present to narrow it. Personnel practitioners 
usually don’t think of themselves as idealists, 
but I know few of them who don’t feel deeply 
~ © This article was originally delivered as a paper at 
the 1961 Central Regional Conference of the Public 
Personnel Association. 

1 Lawrence A. Appley, Management in Action (Amer- 
ican Management Association, 1956), pp. 161-64. 
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> What is the state of the public personnel 
fession? The author in this article puts the deve 
ments in this profession into perspective with a 
brief review of the failures and achievements of the 
last thirty years and then lays out a challenging 
agenda for public personnel in the Sixties. 


that certain improvements should be made 
in personnel programs. There’s no use deny- 
ing that there is a “frustration gap” in per- 
sonnel work; indeed, the difficulty of point- 
ing to tangible measurements of what the 
personnel office has accomplished adds to this 
sense of despair. But note Appley’s wise 
words: “what is significant in life is not how 
far human practice is from the ideal, but how 
much nearer it is to the ideal than it was at 
some previous time.” 


Personnel Administration in the Thirties 


Important developments were taking shape 
by the late Thirties, particularly in the Fed- 
eral government, but in general this is the 
picture of public personnel administration in 
the country as a whole at that time: 


A preponderance of the daily working hours devoted 
to the routine aspects of appointments, records, and 
classification. 

Centralization of most important personnel decisions 
in the Civil Service Commission and normal delays 
of several weeks in placing someone on the depart- 
mental payrolls. 

Very little in-service training activity and, worse, 
the definite opinion of Congress, the General Account- 
ing Office, and some personnel people themselves that 
the employee was responsible for his own training. 

Only scattered evidence of interest in the improved 
personnel practices being developed in private in- 
dustry, despite the obvious importance of some of 
these techniques and the possibility of using them in 
the government. 
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Very little career planning in the line departments, 
despite the rush of college graduates, attracted by the 
New Deal, to Washington. 

Internships chiefly limited to those generously pro- 
vided by the National Institute of Public Affairs (even 
though the NIPA paid the interns, even the legality 
of this program was questioned)). 

Almost a complete neglect of the importance of 
good supervision and of the personnel responsibilities 
of line officials in general. 

A fairly high percentage of supervisors whose basic 
conception of their role was “to get the work out of” 
their subordinates. 

Very few personnel directors with any real voice in 
the management policies of their agencies. 

Little attention to employee welfare and health, 
apart from some low-priced cafeterias, emergency 
rooms, bowling leagues, and softball. 

Nagging restrictions (none of which could safely be 
questioned), such as no payment of moving of house- 
hold effects, travel expenses of applicants called for 
interview, and, in general, a niggardly attitude towards 
payment of legitimate expenses of employees. 


How Far Up the Hill? 


Why is the picture so much better today? 
Most important of all, the whole concept of 
personnel administration has changed. Today 
there is far more recognition of the vital role 
that personnel management can play in ac- 
complishing agency objectives. It no longer 
is considered as just an adjunct to the agency 
program. On the contrary, it is now accepted 
by many as an indispensable part of the man- 
agement equipment for carrying out the 
agency program successfully. 

To quote Appley again, management is 
personnel administration.? Many more people 
now accept this, and this is true in govern- 
ment, not just in industry. This description 
may seem to exaggerate the current rating of 
the personnel function. On the other hand, 
its present position, speaking generally for the 
nation as a whole, is one of relative strength 
and should not be under-rated. 

What are some of the noteworthy improve- 
ments? The examination process is much 
faster; delays of several months in preparing 
eligible lists are no longer common. No self- 
respecting personnel administrator could get 
away with this nowadays. Even more im- 
portant, the examinations themselves are sub- 
stantially improved. In fact, there is good 
reason to believe that government does a 
better job of selection than most private com- 
panies. Recruitment efforts are both more 


* Ibid., pp. 17-19. 


intensive and more effective. In fact, we may 
have gone so far in this direction that some 
possible candidates, for example college stu- 
dents, are given an exaggerated sense of their 
importance. But certainly it is better to woo 
them as a group than to make no appeal at all 
to any of them. 


Decentralization 


Could the Civil Service Commission be per- 
suaded to decentralize? This was a question 
many personnel people discussed anxiously 
before the outbreak of World War II. One 
personnel man present at a large meeting of 
Federal personnel workers during the War 
suggested that the Commission should allow 
the agencies to classify positions, subject to 
Commission standards and post-audit. Ac- 
tually, to meet the war emergency the Com- 
mission had greatly speeded up approval of 
classification and appointment actions. Still 
the suggestion seemed utopian at the time. It 
was thought that the Commission would never 
agree to this. Yet just a few years afterwards 
in 1949, such decentralization was provided 
for by law, with the Commission concurring. 
Perhaps there should be even more decentrali- 
zation than there is today, but no one can 
deny that, whereas the Commission insisted on 
many prior approvals before the War, today 
its keynote is decentralization and reliance on 
agency initiative and responsibility. 


Training 


The contrast with the past is the greatest in 
the field of training. It is true that such astute 
observers as Gladys Kammerer have not found 
too much in the way of significant advance in 
training activities in many state governments.® 
Yet some state and local jurisdictions have 
progressed greatly in this area. The increasing 
tendency of local government units to pay 
tuition and related expenses for the further 
education of their employees in colleges, uni- 
versities, and other outside facilities definitely 
is a development which reflects the spirit of 
the public personnel administration of the 
postwar days. Even the less highly-rated 


*Gladys M. Kammerer, “Opportunities Missed: The 
‘Little Hoover Commission’ Reports,” 21 Public Per- 
sonnel Review 235-42 (October 1960). 

* Beatrice Dinerman and Eugene P. Dvorin, “Formal 
Education Programs for Local Government Employ- 
ees,” 20 Public Personnel Review 37 (January 1959). 
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state and local civil service agencies seem to 
find it necessary to do something, even if not 
very much, in the field of in-service training. 
They are at least conscious that this is a part 
of the personnel responsibility. 

The biggest burst of training activity has 
taken place, of course, in the Federal govern- 
ment. What made this possible—the training 
legislation passed in 1958—was slow in com- 
ing, but, to illustrate the changed outlook, now 
the Commission is speaking of training as a 
continuing necessity for every employee. In 
other words, even the best workers never reach 


the point where they are in need of no im-. 


provement and therefore of no further train- 
ing. When he was Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Roger Jones expressed that philosophy, 
and apparently it has growing acceptance 
whereas once few dared advocate it.5 

We have even reached the point where 
orientation training of political, policy-mak- 
ing officials is a recognized responsibility of 
the personnel office. Few could have predicted 
this in the Thirties. Again, the personnel peo- 
ple now even have programs for briefing 
legislators and their staffs on the essential 
elements of the civil service system as it func- 
tions in the particular jurisdiction. Not too 
long ago many legislators would have been 
unreceptive to such briefing. 


The Public View 


Improvements are possible only when there 
is awareness of their need and desirability. So, 
understandably, at this point the emphasis 
shifts from an optimistic review of past gains 
to a sobering account of what still has to be 
done. 

The key to further progress in public per- 
sonnel administration, as in many other 
things, is the willingness of the public to 
invest more money in it. This obviously is not 
easy to achieve and it cannot, with justice, be 
said to be the total responsibility of the per- 
sonnel administrator. Yet, more must be done 
in this vital area of public acceptance. 

These are some of the questions which need 
to be asked: 


How effective is our liaison with the legislative body 
in general and with individual legislators in particular? 


® Address by Chairman Roger W. Jones, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, at the 1959 International Con- 
ference of the Public Personnel Association, October 


5» 1959- 


What can be done to enlist and keep the support of 
the Chief Executive of the jurisdiction? How can he be 
persuaded to recommend more adequate funds for the 
personnel function? 


Can it honestly be said that personnel people lobby 
with the legislative body as strenuously as is the tradi- 
tional practice of other administrative agencies? Can 
the same be said for our contacts with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and other influential political policy-making 
officials? 

Do personnel people try to build community support 
in the same thorough-going way, for example, as some 
public universities and colleges? (Agreed this compari- 
son is unfair, but is it not at least suggestive?) 

Do personnel people use every opportunity available 
to join forces with public employee organizations in 
obtaining legislation and public support? Or do they 
stand aloof or refuse to compromise minor differences 
with such organizations? 


These are the real problems of public rela- 
tions. Recruiting campaigns, posters, bro- 
chures—all of these are very useful, but by 
themselves they cannot create real public 
understanding and support. True, luck plays 
an important role in shaping community at- 
titudes. The two sputniks spurred Congress 
and some state legislatures to vote bigger ap- 
propriations for the support of public educa- 
tion and related activities, such as training of 
public employees. Charles E. Johnson, Coun- 
sel for the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, has said that the Government 
Employees Training Act of 1958 might not 
have been passed “if it had not been for — 
Sputnik.’”’¢ 

Well, luck or not, it is true that already in 
the Sixties there has been some about-face in 
traditional American ideas about what is 
practical and what isn’t. Clearly, there is more 
willingness to spend money on, and devote 
time to, projects and activities which cannot 
be expected to produce results very quickly. 
It follows then, that a primary goal for the 
rest of this decade is to capitalize to the ut- 
most on these stirrings of greater interest in 
improving the human resources of the coun- 
try. Developing these human resources is the 
real business of personnel administration. 


The Role of Personnel Research 


Lawrence Appley, in a fine essay entitled 
“Time Invested v. Time Spent,” developed a 


*Charles E. Johnson, “The History of the Govern- 
ment Employees Training Act,” in Management of 
Employee Training, 1959, proceedings of Training 
Officers Conference, Washington, D. C., p. 17. 
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very simple theme: we can either use up our 
time with little or nothing to show for it, or 
we can sacrifice on present pleasures and in- 
vest it in hard efforts which bring future re- 
wards.*? Walter Lippmann and others have 
made the same point in referring to proposed 
additional public expenditures for schools, 
roads, and social security. Under one view, 
held by many taxpayers, this would be too 
expensive, but, as Lippmann points out, these 
are wise investments for the future. If a 
private company invests in future plant this 
is good American common sense. If the same 
is attempted in government, it is extravagance. 

To the busy administrator, someone's talk- 
ing of research may be as irritating as it is to 
some legislators. To many people, research 
means time lost in impractical theorizing. 
Besides, the personnel administrator is not 
supposed to give anyone the impression that 
he is interested in long-haired pursuits. He 
must show above all that he is interested in 
practical things and in people. 

The fallacy here, of course, is that research 
can and does deal with practical things. It has 
also told us a good deal about people and 
their characteristics. Furthermore, no one ex- 
pects any one personnel office to carry out 
more than a very small part of the total per- 
sonnel research effort. Two recent publica- 
tions bring out very well the tremendous di- 
mensions of the unfinished business in this 
area: Personnel Research Frontiers, by Cecil 
E. Goode for the PPA, and An Agenda for 
Research in Public Personnel Administration, 
the latter prepared by Wallace S. Sayre and 
Frederick C. Mosher for the National Plan- 
ning Association. A careful reading of both 
these reports shows very clearly that this large 
part of the unfinished business should be high 
on the list of goals for the Sixties and many 
decades ahead. 

Goode defines personnel research as all re- 
search efforts aimed at improving worker pro- 
ductivity, satisfaction, and service. His find- 
ings were far from encouraging. Although he 
did discover that some $25 to $55 million a 
year was being spent on personnel or human 
relations research, he found that very little of 
_ it had a direct application to the public serv- 
ice. There is no need to repeat all of his de- 
tailed findings here, but one of them, distaste- 
ful as it may seem to some, is worth quoting. 


Appley, op. cit., pp. 165-67. 


Goode puts it bluntly: “Practitioners do not 
have much understanding or knowledge of 
important new human research and _in- 
sights.”* By practitioners he means practicing 
personnel people. 

Now the purpose in quoting the words of 
Goode is certainly not to indulge in the 
favorite sport of some teachers—castigating 
the practitioner. It would, among other 
things, be poor research to do so, because 
Goode also concludes that “many political 
scientists and public administration people 
are not interested in studying personnel prob- 
lems.” Everyone shares the blame for the 
scant attention given to personnel research. 
So, if everyone were to show more interest in 
it, it is more likely that legislatures and the 
public would do the same. 

The Sayre-Mosher “Agenda” is downright 
frightening. Under many different headings, 
the authors list hundreds of specific problems 
and issues about which there is insufficient 
information. Of course, it is true that in many 
cases what they seek is more adequate infor- 
mation than is now available; it is not that 
there is no information or real knowledge in 
many important areas. Yet this “Agenda” pro- 
jects enough research to absorb us and many 
others for quite a few years. It is clear that it 
could not all be accomplished in the Sixties! 

Much of this research, of course, can and 
should be carried out by private foundations, 
universities, and similar organizations. Most 
of the items on the Sayre-Mosher “Agenda” 
are of this character, for they do not deal with 
the technical operating problems of immedi- 
ate concern to the personnel practitioner. 

At this point, the work of the recently- 
formed Municipal Manpower Commission 
should be noted. This Commission was es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation to make a 
detailed analysis of the needs of urban gov- 
ernments for administrative, technical, and 
professional personnel. When it has finished 
its fact-finding, it will then recommend means 
for the education, recruitment, and utiliza- 
tion of such personnel. 

Some practitioners already have completed 
questionnaires distributed by the staff of this 
Commission. I have seen at least one of these 
questionnaires and can now hardly wait to 
see the summaries and analysis of the answers. 


* Cecil E. Goode, Personnel Research Frontiers (Pub- 
lic Personnel Association, 1958), p. 91. 
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If all the queries are answered by the many 
jurisdictions involved, much more will cer- 
tainly be known about present personnel prac- 
tices in urban governments. As things now 
stand, there is no one place or person which 
has all this information for municipal govern- 
ment and the same is true for state govern- 
ments. 


Agenda for the Sixties 


Apart from more effective public relations 
and vastly expanded personnel research in 
general, what are some of the specific prob- 
lems or issues that personnel administrators 
should be, and are, placing on their “Agenda” 
for solution in the Sixties? That is, some of 
the vexing operating problems that daily 
confront the personne] administrator and 
technicians. High on the “Agenda” would be 
the following. 

Public Service Careers: Increased attention 
to career service planning, particularly in 
state and local governments. The Federal 
government has certainly not reached the 
millennium in this regard, but it has definitely 
improved its drawing power, largely through 
its success with the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination. 

Of course, the Federal service can offer 
better pay, but I have found that there is 
nothing most states offer which is in any way 
comparable to the FSEE. Today most college 
students, no matter what their major, can be 
shown that there is a possible career for them 
in the Federal service. It is much more dif- 
ficult to convince them of this in the case of 
state and local government. 

Is it so very difficult to obtain the equivalent 
of the FSEE in state and local governments? 
There is no reason why this should be so, 
particularly in the larger and better-supported 
jurisdictions. Is enough attention being given 
to really intensive efforts to achieve the goal 
of career service? Some stock-taking here cer- 
tainly is in order. 

Merit versus Seniority: Improving the merit 
system by placing more emphasis on merit 
and less on seniority. Of course, civil service 
law and regulations usually tie the personnel 
office’s hands as far as seniority is concerned. 
It may be required, for example, to give 
additional points in promotional examina- 
tions for length of service. It may have to 
lay off a first-rate employee and keep a much 
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inferior one because the latter has more 
“seniority.” 

This may be true, but personnel people 
themselves have been sometimes lulled into 
too much acceptance of the seniority cult. Is 
it not perturbing that in merit systems the 
practice of basing promotions largely on 
seniority should not only exist but frequently 
be accepted as correct? How can this be recon- 
ciled with strict application of the merit 
principle in original recruitment? Why is 
selection of the best-qualified persons de- 
sirable in the one case and not in the other? 
And is it not true that one of the biggest ob- 
stacles to a true career system has been this 
undue emphasis on seniority? Surely the line 
should be held, at least, and any further in- 
roads of the seniority principle opposed. 

Compensation Plans: More willingness to 
depart from traditional practices in establish- 
ing and administering pay plans. Here again 
administrative discretion is limited, but strong 
recommendations can be made to the legisla- 
tive body and the Chief Executive. 

A high-priority objective in the Sixties 
should be to obtain acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of paying prevailing wages to white, as 
well as blue, collar employees. It has been 
perfectly obvious for some time that it is 
illogical for government to meet industry 
competition for skilled and unskilled workers 
in the trades and labor fields but not to do so 
in the case of executives, specialists in the dif- 
ferent professions, and clerical workers. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission now 
not only accepts the prevailing wage principle 
but recommends its adoption immediately. It 
still remains, of course, for the Congress to act, 
but previously a serious obstacle had been 
lack of initiative within the Executive Branch 
in obtaining this kind of change. The legisla- 
ture usually cannot be expected to take the 
initiative, and personnel people can help 
greatly in getting the ball rolling. 

It also seems that many jurisdictions still 
devote much more time to the classification, 
than they do to the compensation, plan. Both 
are important, but more consideration should 
be given to such possible innovations as lon- 
gevity increases and salary premiums for 
critical occupations. Some of these ideas, like 
salary premiums, may prove neither practical 
nor sound, but some local jurisdictions have 
already pioneered with good results. 


Combining merit with automatic salary in- 
creases is one example. Using progressive in- 
stead of “level” increments is still another. 
Other examples could be cited, but the ques- 
tion here is how many jurisdictions are really 
weighing the advantages of and testing these 
new ideas in practice? It seems apparent that 
not enough jurisdictions are critically reex- 
amining the traditional concepts of wage 
and salary administration. 

Performance Evaluation: Development of 
much more reliable and acceptable systems of 
evaluating employee performance. It is no 
secret that little progress has been made in 
this area. The problem is difficult, but cer- 
tainly better results should be possible than 
are now being obtained. Should it not at least 
be possible before the end of the Sixties to so 
improve service ratings that people won't 
snicker as they now do at the mere mention of 
such ratings? Can we afford this continuing 
embarrassment of ratings which nobody takes 
seriously? 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission is sup- 
porting the proposals of the Second Hoover 
Commission to terminate summary adjective 
ratings and to discontinue the connection be- 
tween the employee’s last rating and decisions 
vitally affecting his future, such as whether or 
not he gets a raise. The system of “public re- 
wards and penalties,” as both Hoover Com- 
missions pointed out so well, makes the serv- 
ice rating procedure distasteful and in the 
end produces no useful results, either to man- 
agement or the employee. It is encouraging 
to see that, although the national Congress 


has as yet not acted to untie the knot between | 


raises and the last rating, some state and local 
governments have done so. 

The trend in private industry is clearly 
away from trait rating schemes, with their 
inherent vagueness, to plans based on an ac- 
curate identification of the main elements in 
the particular job and an evaluation of how 
effectively the employee carries them out. 
This principle is solidly accepted by many 
public personnel technicians, but the tend- 
ency still is to stick with the system already in 
use or not to make any thoroughgoing changes 
in it. 

It is obvious that really good service rating 
systems won't be developed unless legislative 
bodies and the public come to recognize that 
much more money is going to have to be al- 
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located to this part of the personnel job than 
at present. Like tests, evaluation of emplo 
performance requires a good deal of study 
and experimentation, all of which costs 
money. If this had been recognized a long 
time ago, certainly much better results would 
have been achieved in this area. 

Probation: Making the probationary period 
effective, instead of allowing it to remain the 
dead letter it is in most jurisdictions. The law 
and regulations usually make it easy to dis-. 
miss unsatisfactory employees during the 
working test period. 

Of course, the fault is that of the super- 
visors; they simply won’t be tough enough to 
recommend separating even a non-permanent 
employee. Is that any responsibility of the 
personnel office? Yes, because, while human 
nature is difficult to change, the supervisor 
can be prodded to discharge his personnel re- 
sponsibilities properly. If he can be told he 
can’t hire someone, why can’t he be told that 
he has the responsibility to drop any proba- 
tioner with whose performance he is not 
satisfied? 

Too often, the supervisor justifies his fail- 
ure to act by convincing himself that the per- 
sonnel office would only supply him with an 
even less satisfactory employee. Meanwhile, 
the personnel office hears rumors about, or 
even has direct evidence of, the inefficiency of 
the probationary employee. It, however, 
washes its hands of the matter by deciding 
that it is up to the supervisor to act and that 
there is nothing that it can do. The personnel 
office ought to be able to get into the picture 
at the right time and to try, at least, to in- 
duce the supervisor to carry out this impor- 
tant part of his responsibility. 

The Back Door: Dismissing permanent em- 
ployees if they are clearly unsatisfactory. Here, 
of course, the employee’s rights of appeal and 
a hearing provide the supervisor with a ready 
excuse: it is all so much trouble. 

Yet, union agreements complicate the dis- 
missal process in industry as well. It takes 
courage to discharge someone both in indus- 
try and government. In government, it may 
also take the patience of Job. It is also true 
that it should not be made possible for a su- 
pervisor to fire anyone just because he doesn’t 
like him. And, just as in the case of the proba- 
tionary employee, it is the responsibility of 
the supervisor to initiate the dismissal action. 


x 
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But supervisors need to be educated and en- 
couraged and the personnel office should 
have a positive program for doing so. 

There is a definite technique to preparing 
dismissal cases for hearing before the Civil 
Service Commission or other reviewing 
agency. Is as much time spent on this as the 
desired results deserve? It is all very annoy- 
ing, but in the end worth it. 

Employee-Management Relations: Develop- 
ing machinery for systematic employee-man- 
agement cooperation in improving personnel 
practices and carrying out the work of the 
agency in general. In most jurisdictions, 
numerous safeguards and protections exist for 
the individual employee. What very often is 
missing, however, is a recognized channel for 
registering and making effective the view- 
points of the employees as a group. 

Management stands to gain when it regu- 
larly seeks the suggestions of the employee 
groups and sounds them out on proposed 


policies. Labor-management cooperation in 
industry has proved its value, Frequently, mis- 
understandings and friction arise simply be- 
cause adequate channels for communication 
do not exist. Certainly, this is a problem area 
which cannot be neglected in the Sixties as 
pressures for union recognition and collective 
bargaining rights increase. The wisest policy 
is to anticipate these pressures and for person- 
nel administrators and management in gen- 
eral to take the initiative in developing this 
machinery for mutual cooperation. 

These problems need much more intensive 
treatment to do them justice than has been 
possible in this brief paper. However, one 
thing seems clear from placing the develop- 
ment, achievements, and goals of the person- 
nel administration field in perspective. The 
personnel profession is in good shape to meet 
the challenges of the Sixties and significant 
progress in personnel administration is in 
prospect. 


May I Have the Next Dance? 


I suspect that most jobs in a corporation and elsewhere can be mastered 
in a few months, or at any rate in a year or two. What cannot be learned 
that quickly is the corporation minuet—the respectful dance with the 
right partners. The watchful corporation man gradually finds out who is 
important and who is not, what is acceptable and what is not; what 
type of project will advance his fortunes and what is not worth bothering 
about. Experience for him mainly adds up to learning how to behave. 
The secrets of gaging and responding to the power of others—superim- 
posed on a normal intelligence—will move him slowly upward. 


—ALAN HarrincTon, Life in the Crystal Palace (Knopf, 1959), p. 96. 
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cal—must attract to its service a fair 

share of this country’s ablest scientific, 
professional, and managerial manpower to 
cope with its steadily increasing responsibil- 
ities. And there are many evidences that gov- 
ernments cannot and do not attract and 
hold the number and type of men and women 
needed. 

These generalizations the reader czn ac- 
cept or reject. I do not propose to prove them, 
if they need be proved. What I do propose to 
do in this article is to pose two basic, and 
related, questions and the factual foundations 
which give them relevance. 

Can government get and hold the talent it 
requires if it cannot pay salaries comparable 
to what the men and women it needs would 
earn in privateemployment? 

Why should the salaries of Federal, state, 
and local officials in the middle and upper 
occupational levels be substantially lower 
than the salaries of executives and specialists 
doing like work for non-governmental em- 
ployers? 


Ts government—Federal, state, and lo- 


Folklore vs. Logic 

Deeply imbedded in American folklore is 
the belief that men and women who work 
for government should be paid less than 
others who do like work for private employ- 
ers. The reason for this notion is clear to 
historians, but today’s logic is hard to find. 
Perhaps the explanation of the American As- 
sembly is as enlightening as any: “The an- 
tagonism toward government itself in our 
culture has deep historic roots. It may be, in 
part, a necessary complement to the high 
values placed upon initiative and competi- 


> Without a doubt one of the most important sub- 
jects to the public executive is the salary level in 
the public service. Not only does his own self- 
interest make this topic significant, but also, its 
significance is enhanced by the close relationship 
between salary level and effective administration 
of government programs. 

The logic of setting pay levels for government 
employees is reviewed and the results of recent 
studies comparing executive salaries in government 
and industry reported. 


tion in the private realm.”! Such an attitude 
carries with it a thoroughly unwarranted and 
costly deprecation of the worth of the public 
employee. 

The citizen’s evaluation of the public em- 
ployee is inevitably moulded by the nature 
of the public’s contact with the Federal gov- 
ernment. The Postal Field Service and the 
letter carrier with his seemingly simple work 
carried on at a moderate pace furnishes the 
public with an image of the Federal em- 
ployee. The state government’s laborer on the 
roads, the municipal “cop,” fireman, or clerk 
in the tax collector’s office constitute the 
symbol many citizens have of “government 
work.” Compound this image with the gen- 
eral reputation of the Spoils System of the 
past century, and you have an adequate his- 
torical basis for the citizen’s stereotype as to 
the worth of government workers. 

These historical explanations of the pub- 
lic’s low esteem for the civil servant are clear 
enough. Yet the facts as to the nature of the 
work to be done and the character of the 
public employees who do it, afford no logical 
basis for the tenaciously held belief that they 
should be paid less than similar employees in 
the private sector of our economy. 

Without minimizing the accomplishments 


1The American Assembly, The Federal Government 
Service: Its Character, Prestige, and Problems (Colum- 
bia University Graduate School of Business, 1954), p. 
148. 
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of private industry, one can ask logically: 
What aviation firm encounters the pressure, 
bears the responsibility, meets the complex 
scientific problems that confront the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency and 
his colleagues? What medical laboratory or 
drug manufacturer tackles more complex and 
important scientific problems than do the 
directors and their colleagues at the National 
Institutes of Health? What insurance com- 
pany deals with as vast administrative prob- 
lems as does the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance? 

What man now familiar with the work of 
the staffs of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the New York State Department of 
Public Works, or of the City of Glendale, 
California, would accept Andrew Jackson's 
assertion that “The duties of public office are 

. . So plain and simple that men of intelli- 
gence may readily qualify themselves for 
their performance”’?? 


Equal Pay for Equal Work* 

The principle of “equal pay for equal 
work” has long been generally accepted in 
this country. It is a principle entirely com- 
patible with our economic and political phi- 
losophy. It is fundamental to the human re- 
lations of large enterprise, in government or 
in private industry. And practice has demon- 
strated that private and public employers 
alike, if they are to compete in the labor 


*Paul P. VanRiper, History of the United States 
Civil Service (Row, Peterson, 1958), p. 36. 

* The Civil Service Journal (October-December 1961, 
Pp- 25) offers a relevant and amusing observation in 
the form of a dialogue between two fictitious, color- 
ful civil servants, “Mulligan” (the boss) and “Grogan” 
(the worker). 

“Last week, Grogan,” said Mulligan, “when I was 
burning a few bales of surplus regulations, me eyes 
was caught be the phrase ‘equal pay for equal work’. I 
barely snatched the paper before it was conshumed 
in the flames and it’s a lucky day that I did. No won- 
der they wanted it burned. The words are dynamite! 
Do you realize that if they got out to the working 
force, there is not a boss in the place that would 
survive, their pay would be cut that bad?” 

“Well now, I don’t know,” replied Grogan. “The 
‘ words may be just a saying like ‘top-of-the-morning’ 
or ‘the moon is made of green cheese’. Civil Service is 
great for such restful words. They probably thought 
up their equal pay business for someone to use in a 
speech.” 
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market for employees, must meet prevailing 
wage and salary levels. 

Nearly 100 years ago, in an act of July 16, 
1862, the Congress applied to navy yard 
workers the principle that governmental pay 
rates should be comparable to those in pri- 
vate employment. This act provided that “the 
rates of wages of the employees in the navy 
yards shall conform, as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest, with those of private 
establishments in the immediate vicinity of 
the respective yards, to be determined by the 
commandants of the navy yards, subject to 
the approval and revision of the Secretary of 
the Navy.” 

Other agencies adopted similar practices 
for their blue-collar workers over the years, 
and the principle was extended to Federal 
blue-collar workers generally by section 202 (7) 
of the Classification Act of 1949. That act 
requires their pay be set “as nearly as is con- 
sistent with the public interest, in accordance 
with prevailing rates.” Unlike white-collar 
rates, set by Congress for the bulk of Federal 
employees, blue-collar rates are set adminis- 
tratively by the employing departments. This 
group—the blue-collar workers—includes al- 
most 700,000 of the total of about 2.4 million 
Federal civilian employees. 

Another large segment, the nearly 600,000 
Postal Field Service employees, largely com- 
posed of clerks and carriers, receive pay gen- 
erally comparable for such work. That their 
pay is approximately equal is attributable to 
the responsiveness of Congress to the needs of 
such a large group of voters well distributed 
throughout the country and to the supporting 
efforts of the postal employee unions. 

Finally, the great bulk of the one million 
white-collar employees paid under the 1949 
Classification Act receive salaries that over a 
period of time are substantially competitive 
(if not equivalent) with levels prevailing in 
private employment. Various surveys have 
shown that the salaries of Federal employees 
in the lower levels—messengers, typists, stenog- 
raphers and clerks—a total of about 350,000, 
have compared favorably over the years with 
those paid by private employers. 

Similarly, in the long run, Federal rates for 
the lower professional and administrative 
grades under the Classification Act (about 
550,000 employees) approximate non-govern- 
mental pay levels. This long-run relationship, 
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however, results from their being sometimes 
above and sometimes—as now—below the pre- 
vailing levels in private employment. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933 affords still another illustration. At the 
same time that Congress prescribed that pre- 
vailing rates should be the minimum standard 
for the pay of TVA’s laborers and mechanics, 
and gave the agency wide discretion to set 
salaries administratively, Congress took care 
to assure that salaries for the higher-level posi- 
tions would remain significantly below pri- 
vate levels. It stipulated that “no regular 
officer or employee of the corporation shall 
receive a salary in excess of that received by 
members of the Board” now set by the Con- 
gress at $20,000 a year, and then at a lower 
figure. 

The principle that public employees, at 
least at the lower levels, shall be compensated 
at levels equivalent to those prevailing in pri- 
vate employment is established in state and lo- 
cal government.* Numerous state statutes and 
municipal ordinances and regulations could 
be cited to demonstrate this fact. All available 
evidence indicates that the net effect there, as 
in the Federal government, is that it is only 
those who occupy positions in the middle and 
top levels of the public service who receive 
salaries that are not substantially equivalent 
to those paid in non-governmental employ- 
ment. This group, in the Federal government, 
includes the upper levels of the Federal clas- 
sified service and those in like ranks in the 
Foreign Service, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Atomic Energy Commission, and in 
other Federal pay systems. In total the num- 
ber is no more than 80,000 to 100,000—ap- 
proximately 3.5 per cent of the total of all 
Federal employees.® 


Comparability Abroad 
Both Canada and the United Kingdom 
have wrestled with this problem, and estab- 
lished the principle that comparable pay 


*See, for example, the formally adopted pay plans 
of the states of Alabama and Kansas, and of the cities 
of Miami Beach, Florida; Montgomery, Alabama; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and University City, Mis- 
souri. See also Pay Policies for Public Personnel, a re- 
port of the Municipal and County Government Section 
of Town Hall, Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California, 
May 1961. 

*U. S. Civil Service Commission, Pay Structure of 
the Federal Civil Service, June 30, 1960. 
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should prevail up through the top-most levels 
of the civil service. 

The principle of comparison with outside 
pay long has played a part in salary negotia- 
tions in the British Civil Service. It was 
emphasized again in the 1955 report of the 
Royal Commission, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Raymond Priestley, which reached the 
basic policy conclusion that “the primary 
principle of civil service pay is fair compari- 
son with current remuneration of outside 
staffs employed on broadly comparable work, 
taking account of differences in other condi- 
tions of service.” 

As an aid in setting salaries for the top 
civil service levels, the Priestley Commission 
recommended the establishment of a small 
advisory standing committee of distinguished 
citizens. Such a committee was appointed in 
1957, under the Chairmanship of Lord Cole- 
raine. A recent increase for the Higher Civil 
Service (Under Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
Principal, and other top executive posts), in 
effect, extended to these levels the increases 
awarded to the lower grades through central 
pay settlements. Recommendations of the 
Coleraine Committee took into account both 
the principle of fair comparison with outside 
employment and an additional Priestley Com- 
mission recommendation for increasing pay 
differentials.® 

Canada also recognizes the significance of 
prevailing pay levels in non-governmental em- 
ployment in setting government salaries. A 
Pay Research Bureau, created in 1957, makes 
salary studies of outside pay levels for duties 
comparable to those of the various classes of 
civil service positions. Findings of this Bureau 
are the basis for Civil Service Commission 
recommendations on salaries for the various 
classes.® 


Measuring the Disparity 


The pragmatic proof that a marked dispar- 
ity exists between the incomes of those in the 


*A collective bargaining process prevails in setting 
pay rates for all but the highest levels of non-industrial 
civil servants in Great Britain. 

* Report of Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
1953-1955, P- 96. 

* Report of Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
1953-1955» PP. 377-91; 37 Whitley Bulletin 41 (March 
1957). 

* Civil Service Commission of Canada, Annual Re- 
port 1959, Pp. 19. 
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middle and upper levels of the Federal service 
and those performing like work in non-gov- 
ernmental employment is provided by the 
continuing losses of key people from Federal 
departmental jobs. Take but two recent ex- 
amples: 

(a) Within recent months the Department 
of the Interior prepared a “partial list” of 
“top level” people who had been offered out- 
side employment. The list included forty- 
eight individuals earning from about $9,000 
(GS-12) to $19,000 (PL-313). Al) had been of- 
fered outside jobs; twenty-eight had accepted. 
Those who left went to universities,!° to a few 
state governments, and to private employers; 
all at salaries of from 20 to 100 per cent in 
excess of their earnings in Federal employ- 
ment. 

(b) Dr. James A. Shannon, Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, testified during 
the hearings before a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee that the 
four “top flight scientists” of the Institutes 
had been offered other posts at salaries ap- 
proximately 50 per cent or more in excess of 
their present earnings; three accepted. 


Studies of Relative Pay 

A more comprehensive measure of the dis- 
parity in pay that permits such losses of key 
people has recently been provided by three 
comparative studies of public and private 
pay for like work. Two are concerned with 
Federal salaries; the third deals with the 
compensation of employees of the State of 
New York. 

The first was an extension of the annual 
B. L. S. survey of blue-collar and clerical pay 
rates in private enterprise to cover jobs for 
chemists, engineers, lawyers, managers, per- 
sonnel directors, and others in professional 
and administrative positions. Altogether, the 
annual survey now furnishes data on private 
enterprise pay rates for work levels compa- 
rable to those in grades GS-1 through GS-15 
of the Federal Classification Act. 

The second study was made by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. It consisted 
of case studies in twenty-one large firms of 


“Generally,” the Department of Interior personnel 
officials report, the larger universities “have been 
offering full professorships to men in professional and 
scientific positions classified in grades GS 14 and 15 
at salaries up to 50 percent higher than these men 
receive in Federal employment.” 


the compensation of five kinds of jobs! 
equivalent to Federal positions in grades 16, 
17, and 18. Both studies were founded on 
thorough efforts to distinguish truly compa- 
rable positions in private and Federal em- 
ployment. 

Together, these studies indicate (with a 
wealth of supporting detail) that as one goes 
up the scale, Federal pay sags relatively farther 
and farther below private compensation for 
like work.!2 The results of these two studies, 
while presented in somewhat dissimilar 
fashion, can be summarily shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Table 


Salary Comparisons between Individuals in the Federal 
Classified Service and Individuals Doing Similar Work 
in Selected Business Firms 


Individuals employed In the business 
in the firms studied, men 
Federal government . . . doing similar work . . . 


Receive 
These 
Approximate 
Salaries 


In These 
Salary 
Grades 


GS-12 
GS-13 
GS-14 
GS-15 


At These 
Approximate 
Saiaries Much More 


$11,125 
13,500 
15,050 
20,175 


GS-16 
GS-17 
GS-18 


15,255-16,295 
16,350-17,570 
18,500 


20,000-30,000 
27,500-37,500 
32,500-45,000 


9% 
115% 


Scaling Up Top Pay in New York State 

The New York State Legislature in mid- 
1961 set higher salaries for the heads of the 
State's executive departments (up to $27,500). 
The salaries of the top levels of the career 
service were simultaneously scaled up propor- 
tionately. The Legislature’s action approved 
recommendations by Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller. He had earlier retained McKinsey & 
Company, Inc., to compare the levels of 


“Plant management, personnel-industrial relations, 
finance, law, and science-engineering. 

“ These findings effectively duplicate what was re- 
vealed thirty years ago, when the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board reported, “For positions in the clerical, 
administrative, and fiscal and the sub-professional 
service, the Federal pay scale below the $2,000 level 
(equivalent to current grade GS-5) is more liberal than 
the average pay for similar non-government positions, 
and for those above the $2,000 level it is less liberal.” 
Paul V. Betters, The Personnel Classification Board: 
Its History, Activities, and Organization (Brookings 
Institution, 1931), p. 76. 


Receive, 
| 
$ 9,735 7 14% 
11,415 18% 
12,990 16% 
14,705 37% 
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salaries paid to New York State employees, up 
to and including the heads of state depart- 
ments, with the salaries paid by private em- 
ployers for comparable work. 

That comparative study of public and pri- 
vate pay was based on the analyses of 103 
“benchmark” positions selected from seven- 
teen of the state’s departments and agencies 
to typify compensation prevailing in this state 
government. Fifty-two of these positions were 
top-level career assignments with base salaries 
in excess of $13,680. The nature of each job 
was studied at first hand. Then positions com- 
parable in character and responsibility were 
located in thirty-two private business firms in 
seven industries—banking, construction, drug 
and chemicals, insurance, public utilities, 
paper and pulp, and metals.1% 

The results, when brought together, showed 
that the salaries paid to New York state em- 
ployees, were lower than those paid by private 
employers for like work and progressively 
lower as the level of the position rose. The 
results are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2 


people to serve in the positions of Secretary, 
Under Secretary, and Assistant Secretary, and 
in such positions as Ambassador, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Commissioner of 
Customs, and Commissioner of Patents be- 
cause of the social or economic prestige or the 
political advantage attached to the position. 

The incumbents of a few scientific and pro- 
fessional positions occupied by career civil 
servants enjoy a similar esteem within their 
disciplines or professions. But the bulk of all 
career men and women serve anonymously. 
They may be highly respected for their com- 
petence by those few who know their work. 
They may enjoy the thrill of dealing with big 
affairs and of hobnobbing with the “powers- 
that-be,” but they enjoy little external acclaim, 
and are often subject to criticism. As the 
British Prime Minister pointed out in relation 
to the compensation of his country’s civil 
servants, “I do not think there is quite an 
analogy between ministerial salaries and those 
of the Civil Service, which is life-time employ- 
ment in a definite career. . . .”"14 


Salary Comparison By Type of Position between New York State Employees 
and Individuals Doing Similar Work in Selected Business Firms 


Type or Level of Position Salary Range For Percent 
in State Government State Salary Range Comparable Private Positions Difference 
Office Workers $ 3,108-$ 5,642 $ 3,230-$ 6,670 4-18 
Beginning Professional 5,642- 5,924 6,670- 7,050 18-19 
Intermediate Professional 6,224- 9,678 7,450- 12,220 . 20-26 
Second Echelon Career 10,166- 14,312 12,910- 18,960 27-33 
Top Level Career 15,030- 18,200 20,030- 29,200 33-60 
Commissioners 18,500- 25,000 35,000-  — 60 plus 


How Is It Government Can Pay Less? 


How is it that government, despite the dis- 
parity of compensation that obtains, can hold 
individuals capable of performing in the 
upper level managerial, professional, and 
scientific jobs? 

Some who serve the government in top-level 
positions receive in addition to cash com- 
pensation substantial rewards in the form of 
prestige. By and large, successive administra- 
tions have been able to recruit adequate 


“For several benchmark positions in the fields of 
health, mental hygiene, social welfare, education, cor- 
rection, and parole, it was not possible to identify 
comparable positions in private business. Analogous 
positions were identified in private, non-profit institu- 
tions or in the Federal government. 


The man or woman who devotes a life time 
to government service does receive “fringe 
benefits”—financial protection against illness, 
disability, death, and old age—that significantly 
supplement his or her cash income. But these 
benefits are no more generous, if they once 
were, than those provided by this country’s 
progressive employers, and there are no forms 
of Federal compensation to match the expense 
accounts, the bonuses and stock options avail- 
able for some at the upper levels in private em- 
ployment. No, the career man in government 
—Federal, state, or local—does not receive in 


439 Whitley Bulletin 89 (June 1959). (Incidentally, 
in Great Britain, salaries for top political heads of 
departments (Ministers) are £5000; for top career offi- 
cials (Permanent Secretaries) £7000!) 
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cash, benefits, and prestige—compensation 
equivalent to that of his counterpart in pri- 
vate employment. 

Two explanations account for government’s 
ability to retain and, in many instances, to re- 
cruit individuals capable of performing ade- 
quately in upper level managerial, profes- 
sional, and scientific jobs. 

(a) Many in these jobs—now ranging from 
forty-five to sixty-five years of age—com- 
menced upon a career in government in the 
depression 1930's or the war years of the 
1940's. Then government offered, as now, 
interesting or even exciting activity and, in 
addition, relatively more satisfactory income. 
Today government is “living on the fat” of 
those earlier days. 

(b) Many men and women find substantial 
rewards in: “The desire to serve the public 
and the satisfactions deriving from such serv- 
ice. However visionary it may seem to some,” 
as the American Assembly pointed out in 
1954, “there seems little doubt that the ideal 
of public service has been an important moti- 
vating force to many career public servants. 
. . .” The problem that remains, however, is: 
are these satisfactions sufficient, when added 
to relatively low cash compensation, to attract 
the number of talented, trained people re- 
quired by government in the second half of 
the Twentieth Century? 


The Individual’s Prospect 


Government, especially the Federal govern- 
ment, has recruited many young college gradu- 
_ ates at salaries equivalent to those offered be- 
ginners in private employment. It has held out 
the promise of significant and interesting 
work. It has maintained reasonably com- 
mensurate salaries while the individual ad- 
vanced during the first three to seven years. 
Then, after the individual has developed some 
expertise relatively unmarketable outside gov- 
ernment, has offered hostages to fortune in 
the form of children to be fed and mortgages 
to be paid off, and has acquired an investment 
in the retirement system, he comes to recog- 
nize that his income is so relatively low as to 
make difficult giving his children the educa- 
tional opportunities he enjoyed, and _ his 
financial future is drastically limited. He is, in 
short, trapped. 

Dan Bell, one of this country’s legendary 
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civil servants (now a distinguished banker in 
Washington, D. C.) could look forward, when 
he started as a junior clerk in the Department 
of the Treasury after World War I, to earning 
a salary more than eight times as great when 
he rose (as he did) to the very top of the civil 
service. Today the government recruits more 
college trained persons starting at from $5,000 
to $6,000 per annum and fewer clerks. The be- 
ginner can look forward, if he rises to the top, 
to earning a salary three or three and one-half 
times as great as his beginning salary. 

Contrast this with the prospect for the col- 
lege graduate entering the public utility, 
petroleum, or chemical industries at a begin- 
ning salary about the same ($5,000 to $6,000) 
or a little higher. If he rises to the top he can 
look forward to annual earnings of from 8 to 
12 times his beginning salary.1* To be sure, he 
must succeed, but he does not have to become 
chairman of the board or president of the em- 
ploying corporation to attain a salary of from 
$40,000 to $60,000. 


The Logic of Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The logic of the application of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work to the compensa- 
tion of public servants in the middle and 
upper levels of the career service rests on three 
simple, and perhaps apparent, propositions. 


(a) Salaries fixed by this principle enable 
governments to compete with private em- 
ployers for the increasing number of talented 
and trained men and women needed. 

(b) Salaries fixed by this principle ensure 
that governments will pay no more for the 
personal services required than do employers, 
even as governments pay prevailing prices for 
goods and other services. 

(c) Salaries fixed by this principle ensure 
the equitable treatment of men and women in 
the public service in relation to their peers 
working for other employers. 


Application of this principle takes into ac- 
count the factors which we have come to be- 
lieve should be considered in fixing compensa- 
tion—productivity, the cost of living, the 
maintenance of a fair standard of living. 
When wage rates are determined over the 


* See, for example, Arch Patton, “Annual Report on 
Executive Compensation,” 38 Harvard Business Review 
144-54 (September-October 1960). 
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bargaining table, these factors are weighed. 
Negotiation gives weight to each in producing 
the prevailing rate. Similarly, prevailing ex- 
ecutive and professional salaries in private 
industry reflect the weighing of these factors 
by employers and individuals. In turning to 
the prevailing rates as its guide in fixing (and 
periodically readjusting) the compensation of 
public employees, government accepts the gen- 
eral economy's decision as to what is “fair” in 
the light of these several factors. 

But two questions as to the practicality of 
applying this principle may be raised: Is it 
possible to find truly comparable positions in 
non-governmental employment that can guide 
the fixing of public compensation? And can 
government afford the cost of paying com- 
parable salaries? 

Each of the three studies referred to above 
demonstrated that it was possible to find a 
sufficient number of positions within govern- 
ment for which there are effective counterparts 
in private employment to make possible effec- 
tive comparisons. For those positions peculiar 
to public employment, e.g., the parole worker 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, it is quite 
feasible to establish compensation in relation 
to other Federal positions for which there are 
counterparts in private employment. In total, 
the task of comparison is no less feasible than 
that of relating prevailing rates in the chemi- 
cal and department store industries, a task 
that goes on in industry continually. 

The cost of raising the salaries of incum- 
bents in the middle and upper levels of the 
Federal service will be absolutely large, but 
relatively little. Consider the example, the cost 
of establishing the following scale within the 
Federal service, in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Comparison of the Present and an Illustrative Salary 
Range for Select Grades and Positions in the Federal 


Government 
Present Proposed 

Level of Position Salary Range Salary Range 
Secretaries of 

Departments $25,000 $60,000 
Under, Assistant 

Secretaries and 

Heads of Agencies $20,000-$22,500 $40,000-$50,000 
GS-18 18,500 35,000- 45,000 
GS-17 16,530- 17,570 25,000- 34,000 
GS-16 15,255- 16,295 21,000- 27,000 
GS-15 13,730- 15,810 18,000- 23,000 
GS-14 12,210- 14,290 15,000- 19,500 
GS-13 10,635- 12,715 13,000- 17,000 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


This scale is illustrative for the purposes of 
indicating relative cost. It does not adhere 
strictly to the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. (An abandonment of principle justified 
only by the realistic evaluation of probable 
congressional reaction.) The chief executive of 
this country’s private corporations with sales 
of $100 million and more, on the average, in 
both 1959 and 1960, received salaries ranging 
from $90,000 a year substantially upward.!¢ 
Surely, the responsibilities borne and the 
talents required are no greater than those of 
the secretaries of Federal departments. More- 
over, if a scale approximating this illustrative 
one were adopted, it would be eminently de- 
sirable to introduce two or more additional 
grades at the top of the Federal career service 
to distinguish among many positions at the 
top of varying levels of responsibility. 

But, consider the cost of raising Federal 
salaries i.e., all Federal pay systems, to the 
level suggested by this scale. The total annual 
cost, including allowance for increased con- 
tributions for retirement and _ insurance, 
would approximate $400 million, less than 
three per cent of the total Federal payroll, and 
about the cost of developing the Saturn 
booster. 


Conclusion 


The growth in size and in range of activities 
of government—especially the Federal and 
major municipal governments—necessitate that 
a larger share of this country’s ablest man- 
agerial, professional, and scientific manpower 
be recruited for the Federal service. This will 
not be accomplished if government persists in 
offering salaries for those it employs as 
markedly lower than those available to indi- 
viduals doing like (and often less responsible) 
work in private employ as now is the case. And 
there is no substantial reason why the existing 
differentials in compensation should obtain. 

The Eisenhower administration avowedly, 
if faintheartedly, accepted the idea that Fed- 
eral employees should receive compensation 
substantially equivalent to that of men per- 
forming like duties in private employment.!* 


* Arch Patton, “Executive Compensation in 1960,” 
39 Harvard Business Review 153 (September-October 
1961). 

* See, for example, the Report on Civilian Compen- 
sation in the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment (“The O’Connell Report”) November, 1957. 
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But Mr. Eisenhower's administration failed to 
implement this principle every time an oppor- 
tunity arose. As of this writing, the Kennedy 
administration has yet to take a stand. 

Sooner or later citizens and political leaders 
both must face up squarely to this issue. The 
application of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work in setting pay for government em- 
ployees from messenger to department head 
makes sense. The compensation of hundreds 
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of thousands of Federal employees is already 
governed by this principle. Its application to 
other public employees and public officials is 
practicable. The requisite data-gathering 


machinery already exits; it ensures equity to 
public employees and to the taxpayer; and it 
offers a convenient amalgam of all the factors 
that should influence basic compensation by 
reflecting the resolution of these factors by the 


market place. 


And Sometimes I Suspect Thee 


. . . It should be clear that in a culture in which there are as many 
sick individuals as there are in Dobu [Northwestern Melanesia] that 
such a society must either ultimately destroy itself or change its character. 
Dobu is a remarkable example of what happens to a culture when 
virtually everyone in it is mentally unbalanced. Mental illness becomes 
the norm of behavior, and in a short time there remains no one in such 
a society who is able to perceive that such behavior is, in fact, socially 
maladaptive and destructive. The parallel to some western societies is 
rather deadly, and we in the western world have to ask ourselves, before 
it is too late, whether it may not be that at the present time we stand 
at the very edge of doom because mental illness has become endemic 
among us and institutionalized as a way of life. We have to ask ourselves 
how mentally fit are those men in our culture who occupy high office 
and influence the lives of millions of others? 

We have to consider whether motivations which move many men to 
acquire political power are not generated by something less than the 
desire to be of help to mankind, and we have, in addition, to consider 
whether the citizens who make it possible for such persons to realize their 
drive for power, are not perhaps as sick as those they elect... . 

A culture such as that of the United States, which not only permits 
but encourages the employment, for example, of newspaper columnist 
who are clearly mentally ill, in which such men grow to riches, fame, 
and even respect, evidently caters to the deepfelt needs of mentally sick 
individuals. This is further evident in the nature of the entertainments 
favored by the masses, in which murder, violence, rape, and sexuality 
form the staple article of diet, and in the plays having morbid and per- 
verted themes for their plots. It would appear that it is no longer the 
blind who are leading the blind into the ditch, but the mentally ill who. 
are leading the mentally ill, and contributing to the secularization of 
even greater numbers of mentally ill. 


—AsHLEY MonrTacu, “Culture and Mental Illness,” 118 American Journal’ 
of Psychiatry 22 (July 1961). 
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of Management?’ 


By EDWARD F. R. HEARLE’ 
The RAND Corporation 


attention has been focused on “scien- 

tific” tools of management. The quota- 
tion marks usually placed around the word 
scientific in this context suggest some un- 
certainty as to whether the normal attributes 
of science apply to these tools. But the 
intimation of “science” suggests we suspect 
that these tools have qualities different from 
the traditional judgment or wisdom that ad- 
ministrators have always exercised in manage- 
ment decisions. These “scientific” qualities 
are: explicitness, rigor, and quantification. 
None of these qualities is new to public ad- 
ministration. There is, in fact, a historical and 
inevitable trend toward increasing the propor- 
tion of these three ingredients in the manage- 
ment process. Accounting, budgeting, work 
measurement, have all been efforts—tools—to 
replace the hunch with more explicitness, 
rigor, and quantification. What are these 
newer tools which take us another step toward 
greater management precision? 

The titles are dazzling: linear and dynamic 
programming, queuing theory, game theory, 
simulation, and monte carlo, to name a few. 
The dominant characteristic which is common 
to all of these tools is that they are efforts 
toward an accurate representation of some 
part of the world: a reflection; a model. Model 
is the single word most descriptive of the 
newer so-called scientific tools of management. 


D=*= the past few years, considerable 


* This article was delivered as a paper to the 1961 
Conference of the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration. 

‘For their helpful comments on this paper, the au- 
thor wishes to thank his colleagues: C. B. McGuire, 
R. J. Mason, K. H. Meyer, and S. L. Pollack, all of the 
Data Systems Group of The RAND Corporation. 
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> It is difficult to pick up a management journal 
today without seeing some article claiming phe- 
nomena! results from the application of one or 
another of the techniques of the new management 
science to an administrative problem. The public 
executive needs to be able to place these tools in 
their proper perspective. This article puts these 
tools in perspective and discusses the responsibilities 
of the public administrator in relation to them. 


Constructing a Model 

For this discussion, a model may be defined 
simply as a symbolic representation of a prob- 
lem to be studied. The problem may be a 
process, an organization, or an operation. In 
each of these, the significant elements and the 
relationships between them are represented 
symbolically—in numbers and letters. This 
representation is generally in algebraic nota- 
tion. Constructing a model usually involves 
the following steps, each of which describes a 
component of the real world problem being 
studied: 


1. Identification of the variables that are sig- 
nificant to the problem under study. In a 
simple inventory control model such variables 
could include the items in the inventory, the 
demand for each, and the costs of purchasing 
and holding them. 

2. Specification of the relationships among 
the variables. In an urban analysis model one 
such relationship might be that there are 1.3 
cars per single family residence. 

3. Specification of the objectives and the 
criteria by which progress toward achievement 
of these objectives may be measured. Since 
several objectives are often present, especially 
in public administration problems, relative 
weights may be assigned to each. For example, 
in a model of a complicated problem of award- 
ing bids, we may wish to consider the lowest 
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bidder, if he follows fair employment prac- 
tices, if he is a small businessman, and if he is 
in a depressed area. 

4. Specification of restrictions or constraints 
that are present, including uncertainties. 
Such constraints could be capacity limita- 
tions, or prohibitions against utilizing over- 
time or exceeding a specified budget. They 
could also be “value” judgments about the 
limits within which policies can operate. Un- 
certainties are generally expressed as proba- 
bilities. 

A moment's reflection suggests that these 
steps are not unique—managers follow them 
implicitly in making decisions every day. But 
in formulating them in the structure of a 
model, these steps must be expressed in ex- 
plicit and quantitative terms. The “science” is 
not in the identification of these factors—it is 
in the manner of their expression and manip- 
ulation. This point cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Decisions about what variables are 
relevant require human judgment coupled 
with careful empiricism. Relationships, objec- 
tives, constraints and the numerical param- 
eters of each: none of these is inherent in 
the tools. The tools are used to manipulate 
the factors according to formal, rigorous rules. 


The Need for Explicit Statement 
of Objectives 

Consider two examples of what explication 
and quantification mean in real problems. 
Take the case of the ever-present uncertainty 
in many management decisions—some things 
are just not known or cannot be precisely pre- 
dicted. So we may say “the chances of this 
happening are about even.” In a model we 
must specify, on the other hand, that the 
probability is .5 or .6 or .4—still our “judg- 
ment,” but explicitly expressed. 

Of special importance in model construction 
is the explicit statement of objectives and 
criteria. For example, it is insufficient for a 
police chief to say only that he wants to know 
how to give the best service to the citizens for 
a specified cost. If he wishes the assistance of a 
model in suggesting how he can use his re- 
sources to give better service, he must state his 
service objectives in such precise terms as “the 
maximum time that a citizen must wait after 
calling for a police car is ten minutes.” Using 


this objective, plus data as to demands for 
service, resources, and constraints, a model can 
be used to determine and test the cost of al- 
ternative policies to achieve the objective. 


The Problem Determines the Too! Employed 


Throughout the process of explicitly stating 
and assigning numerical values to relevant 
variables, their relationships, objectives, and 
constraints, the properties of the tools to be 
used in solving the problem thus described 
must be kept in mind. All of these tools are 
models; that is, they are designed to represent 
symbolically observable characteristics and 
relationships in the real world. Because differ- 
ent characteristics and relationships exist in 
the world, the tools are designed to solve 
different kinds of problems. Some of the tools 
are deterministic or exact for dealing with 
problems or parts of problems that exhibit 
this behavior. Others deal with problems 
where uncertainties are present and explicitly 
recognized. In the following listing the more 
exact tools are described first. 

Linear programming is a technique for 
optimally allocating specified resources to 
meet certain objectives subject to specific re- 
strictions. “Optimum” can be measured in 
terms of the minimization or maximization of 
a specified criterion such as dollars of cost or 
units of time. Linear means that the relation- 
ships between the variables are expressed in 
first degree equations. Linear programming 
has been used with considerable success in 
solving such management problems as mini- 
mizing transportation costs in refuse collec- 
tion, maximizing farm production from crop 
rotation, improving personnel assignments, 
and locating retail stores. 

Dynamic programming is designed to solve 
problems that have many stages, often 
measured in time intervals. It takes into ac- 
count the effect changes made during prior 
stages have on the present stage, thus reflect- 
ing the dynamic character of many manage- 
ment processes. Dynamic programming can be 
useful in dealing with such problems as esti- 
mating changes in the traffic flow on a road 
system brought about by a progressive opening 
of additional highways. 

Queuing theory models are concerned with 
the waiting line problem. Waiting lines 
“queue up” in banks, unemployment claim 
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offices, court cases, even in correspondence 
awaiting reply. The problem is either too long 
a line—indicating insufficient facilities to han- 
dle demand—or excessive facilities standing 
idle. Time is the major dimension, and queu- 
ing models deal with the randomness with 
which the events occur which require the use 
of the facilities. They operate to find the opti- 
mum balance between the cost of facilities 
and the costs associated with delays caused by 
the “queue,” e.g., citizen dissatisfaction. 

Game theory involves the choice of strategies 
in a competitive situation. Probability plays a 
large role, but the major characteristic of game 
theory is the presence in the model of a ra- 
tional opponent. A primary strategy in game 
theory is based on the minimax principle. 
Minimax is designed to hold to a minimum 
the maximum loss one can suffer in a competi- 
tive situation. Competition is not a feature of 
many governmental functions except the mili- 
tary, so this technique has been most widely 
employed in war planning and in commercial 
enterprise. 

Simulation models are designed to deal with 
problems where the analytic tools described 
above cannot adequately or realistically han- 
dle the interrelationships and complexities 
which are in fact present. Simulation models 
take specified variables and specified rules 
about their relationships and calculate from 
these the numerical result of alternative ways 
of solving the problem. Simulation is not de- 
signed primarily to produce the optimum an- 
swer. It narrows the alternatives and identifies 
the consequences of particular policies. This 
characteristic has led to simulations in which 
persons participate by providing human 
choice of one of the alternatives specified at 
various points by the model. This technique is 
also being widely used in management train- 
ing programs to illustrate the effects of specific 
decisions in particular business situations. 

In simulation and gaming models, monte 
carlo methods are often used to approximate 
unpredictable real world situations under 
study. By numerous random draws from 
probability distributions, monte carlo models 
are able to reflect the inexact behavior of the 
operation involved by approximating actual 
experience in a compressed time period. 
Monte carlo methods might, for example, be 
part of models which represent such unpre- 
dictable situations as the occurrence of fires. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


What Good Are the Tools? 

This has been a very simplified description 
of some major characteristics of several newer 
tools of management. An important question 
still remains: what is achieved by the use of 
the formal mathematics which the analytic 
tools involve? First, the reliability of mathe- 
matical rigor is obtained in solving the prob- 
lem described by the model. Human wisdom 
is remarkable but not perfect in solving prob- 
lems. We do forget; we are inconsistent. To 
the extent of our forgetfulness or inconsist- 
ency, our decisions are deficient. The logical 
consistency of mathematical rigor is strong in 
these areas where human decision making 
often is weak. 

Second, models and the tools associated with 
them provide a reliable means of testing out 
the consequences of alternative actions open 
to management. The need for costly trial and 
error in the real world can therefore be re- 
duced. For example, if our police chief is satis- 
fied with a twelve-minute response time, this 
number can be “plugged into” the model in 
place of ten. The model will then show the 
precise effect of a different policy on all other 
phases of the operation included in the model, 
and we can be certain of the cause-effect rela- 
tionship. These tools therefore both provide 
solutions to specific problems and furnish a 
structure which enables the human decision 
maker to improve his performance because he 
is better able to see the ingredients and conse- 
quences of his actions. 

This does not mean that these tools are 
suitable for solving all management problems. 
Far from it. Generally, the problems for 
which spectacular solutions have been found 
are relatively small problems where the rele- 
vant variables, objectives and constraints 
could be clearly identified. And even in sim- 
ple problems there is the ever-present danger 
that the abstraction and simplification which 
the model usually involves will excessively 
dilute reality. If a model poorly represents the 
problem, the mathematically precise answer 
may be totally irrelevant and misleading. Ac- 
curate description is a prerequisite to correct 
solution. Furthermore, these tools do not deal 
with some of the more exciting parts of the 
total management process—such as building 
support for a program. 


However, the value of these tools to man- 
agement is considerable and lies in those qual- 
ities that we earlier said characterized them: 
explicitness, rigor, and quantification. The 
discipline of explication forces clear thinking. 
Rigor guarantees logical consistency. Quantifi- 
cation demands data we often fail to gather 
and reveals values we recognize but seldom 
specify. Many an inconsistent objective and 
many a fuzzy criterion has been revealed in 
the process of building a model. 

Public administrators should therefore set 
themselves two objectives with respect to these 
tools. First, to become familiar with formulat- 
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ing problems in the explicit symbolism of the 
model, striving to make goals and criteria 
fully explicit even if the explication is a little 
forced. Second, to become generally familiar 
with the mathematical properties of these 
tools so that real world problems suitable for 
solution by their use can be recognized. Such 
problems do exist: resource allocations must 
be made, waiting line delays must be dealt 
with, competitive strategies must be selected. 
Both the form and the substance of the scien- 
tific tools of management can make a substan- 
tial contribution to the solution of these and 
other problems of public administration. 


The Stork Doesn’t Bring Them 


Years ago, the ideal public executive combined a good classical educa- 
tion, good breeding, and good manners. This nineteenth century ideal, 
borrowed from European governments, is badly outmoded. Neither the 
cultured dilettante nor the jack-of-all-trades of the American frontier has 
the knowledge, skills, and abilities needed to do the job of the future. 
We need executives who have depth and breadth—who understand na- 
tional and international political events, who know the program impli- 
cations of automation, human relations, and organization theory, who 
know the basic issues facing civilization and the country, and who can 
blend these knowledges and techniques into a harmcnious whole that 
will best serve the public interest. i 

The aim of all development of executives must be to give its recipients 
a full appetite for the three imperatives of executive success: rejection of 
complacency in every form—about Government, about the job, about his 
own ability; acceptance of responsibility in proper degree; willingness to 
act and take the consequences of his actions. 


—“Rethinking Executive Development,” Address by Rocer W. JOonEs, 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1959. 
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yoga to review these six books is like trying 
to review a vegetable market. All but one 
are collections of essays and excerpts, and alto- 
gether there is a round hundred of pieces. 
The purposes and perspectives of the editors 
vary and the pieces vary in their subjects from 
steel production in the Ruhr to human fer- 
tility interviewing in the Caribbean, from ad- 
ministering Thematic Apperception Tests to 
Asian peasants to the technical problems of 
constructing an “artificial organism,” from 
potential relationships of graph theory with or- 
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ganization theory to techniques proper for re- 
search on the social structure of a West Afri- 
can urban community. ‘ 

It may be well, therefore, to begin with an 
acknowledgment that perhaps these books 
should not be reviewed together on the pre- 
sumption that they are related by virtue of a 
common subject. Let due weight be given to 
accidents of scheduling which brought them 
off the press fairly close together, to the per- 
haps not very significant fact that the titles 
seem to “cluster,” to a wild and aberrant im- 
pulse of the reviewer which led him to request 
that three books be added to three already ac- 
cepted for review. 

So much admitted, let us get on with an 
attempt to describe and characterize. What do 
these books have—or reject—in common? In 
general, what is the range of their diversity? 

All of the six books are concerned with 
theory of organization and with methods of 
research on organizations. However, there is 
a great range in the meaning ascribed to 
“organization” and what “theory” about it is 
or might be; and the proportions between 
“theory” and “research” vary widely. Two 
books illustrate both points. At one end of 
the scale is probably Modern Organization 
Theory, which is in large part concerned with 
various theoretical models for conceptualizing 
and analyzing organizations. At the other end 
is undoubtedly Human Organization Re- 
search which, as the title indicates, is more 
concerned with methods of research than with 
general organizational concepts. As to the 
meaning ascribed to organization, the first 
has, in general, a harder, sharper view: a 
meaning given to students of administration 
by customary associations—a manufacturing 
company or government bureau, certainly; a 
labor union or church, perhaps. The latter has 
a softer, more inclusive view: a meaning given 
by the broad disciplinary interests of sociolo- 
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gists and anthropologists. So conceived, organ- 
ization shades on one side into “group,” on 
the other into “institution” or “society.” 

In general—as the above suggests—the au- 
thors and editors are behavioral in orienta- 
tion. That is to say that they take the name 
and mission of social science very seriously, 
that they regard the biological, and especially 
the physical, sciences as supplying a model 
for emulation, and that they are deeply en- 
gaged with questions of scientific philosophy, 
logic, and techniques.! Conversely, not many 
are interested in specific practical reforms, 
fewer with general problems of public policy, 
none with philosophical concerns in a general 
or abstract sense. To be sure, there is a wide 
range of outlook and the opening phrase, “in 
general,” bears repeating. It should be made 
clear also that certain authors are deeply con- 
cerned with the ethical as well as the meth- 
odological questions raised by social science 
research. In fact—though not necessarily by in- 
tent—Human Organization Research is a 
rather good “casebook” review of the ethical 
problems of the social science researcher: rela- 
tions with colleagues, with informants, with 
the employing entity, with the subject organi- 
zation or culture, etc. 

The five edited books are more or less in- 
terdisciplinary in intent and to a considerable 
degree in fact. It is usually assumed and some- 
times explicitly stated that organizations are 
complex interactions of phenomena of interest 
to all the social (or behavioral) sciences; and 
that therefore all disciplines are or should be 
concerned, so that the contribution of each 
may supplement and enrich that of the oth- 
ers. Sometimes it is thought that research 
should be undertaken by interdisciplinary 
teams, so that personal and disciplinary inter- 
action will have an immediate “multiplier” 
effect; and there are some reports on inter- 
disciplinary projects. Sometimes it is thought 
that, while organizational phenomena cross 


1 Altogether there is a considerable amount of mathe- 
matical and quasi-mathematical formulation in the 
six books, and in some selections diagrams and equa- 
tions bulk larger than prose. I confess that much of 
this was beyond my competence, and that I was limited 
to following the trail up to its disappearance into the 
clouds and picking it up again where it came down, 
always at about the same place. I accept it on au- 
thority that the view is much better at the higher 
altitudes, and draw what comfort I can from the fact 
that there is no significant change in latitude. 
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all the conventional disciplinary boundaries, 
the researcher to be effective must have mas- 
tered several disciplines, transforming himself 
into a general-purpose social scientist. At the 
extreme it may be held that organizational re- 
search is a multidisciplinary (or somehow 
unique) field in itself, to be differentiated 
from other social or behavioral sciences. 

While multidisciplinary, the material pre- 
sented is far from representing all disciplines 
equally. Sociology, business administration 
(and industrial management), social psychol- 
ogy, and anthropology are all well repre- 
sented. Economics is less prominent. About a 
fourth of the contributions are by writers 
whose disciplinary background or professional- 
scientific interest is not to be classified by com- 
mon academic field; they are multidiscipli- 
nary, perhaps, or identified with a research 
focus that has no clear disciplinary status. A 
few have clear labels, but outside social sci- 
ence: a mathematical biologist, for example. 

Conspicuously absent are writers identified 
(at least presently and prominently) with pub- 
lic administration, political science, or his- 
tory. This surely is no accident, but a judg- 
ment on the part of the editors that whatever 
the usefulness of these disciplines they have 
nothing at present to contribute to sophisti- 
cated organization theory or research. Nor for 
that matter is there any attention given to 
governmental organizations, excepting a few 
studies of the military, two slices from Selz- 
nick’s study of the T.V.A., a piece on the 
problems of conducting social science research 
under contract with a Federal agency,? a re- 
port on patterns of communication in a gov- 
ernment agency, and two pieces by one au- 
thor discussing the problems of doing research 
in the Japanese Relocation Centers. Since it 
is generally assumed or asserted that organi- 
zation has universals regardless of purpose or 
structure of particular organizations, this neg- 
lect of government may not be significant. 
But, it is at least a bit ironical that an enter- 
prise that aspires for universality in its fruits 
should be so parochial in its roots. In fact, 


* Having had an experience similar to that related, I 
advise anyone contemplating such a research contract 
to read this piece: “Client Structure and the Research 
Process,” by Smith, Sim, and Bealer, in Human Or- 
ganization Research, 

*For example, Rubenstein and Haberstroh state in 
their Preface that, “Although the dominant emphasis 
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excepting the anthropologists, the “organiza- 
tion theorists” smell strongly of the American 
factory. And students of public administra- 
tion, after two decades of dispersal around the 
world, are (despite all their anguished cries 
about how “culture bound” their discipline 
is) comparatively cosmopolitan.‘ 

Many of the points made in this attempt to 
characterize the six books will be illustrated 
or emphasized by indicating the names that 
occur frequently. The name Chris Argyris is 
prominent, as there are three of his essays in 
addition to his Understanding Organization 
Behavior. Without meaning to belittle Argy- 
ris, who is certainly one of the more reward- 
ing to read,® his prominence is in part due to 
the “accidental” inclusion of his book. Not 
accidental, certainly, is the pre-eminence of 
the name of the unique and all but ubiquitous 
Herbert Simon, and on the manifest evidence 
a Simon Admiration Society of respectable 
_ size could be formed among the editors and 
contributors. The names of (at least) Anatol 
Rapoport, E. Wight Bakke, Jacob Marschak, 
Rensis Likert, and Richard Cyert appear on 
essays in more than one book. The names 
Peter Blau, William Foote Whyte, James 
Thompson, Kurt Lewin, and Harold Guetz- 
kow will help further to suggest scope and 
orientation. There are no selections from 
Mary Parker Follett or Ordway Tead. 


is on commercial and industrial organizations, the 
reader will appreciate that the principles discussed 
apply to any type of organization, including. govern- 
mental, philanthropic, military, educational, voluntary, 
or political.” The most restrained response I can make 
to such a statement is that it is presumptuous. There 
may be universal “principles,” but we are a long way 
from knowing whether this is true, and what they 
may be. 

*On the other hand, Edward H. Litchfield says in 
his Foreword to the Pittsburgh volume: “More sophis- 
ticated public administrators are now giving attention 
to the developments in business administration, but 
it has not been my observation that a great deal of 
interest in or knowledge of such developments has yet 
permeated to the working levels of public administra- 
tion throughout the country.” (p. viii) The editors of 
this volume, in their Preface, also feel that they must 
explain the “omission” of public administration by 
lamenting that despite their overseas involvement the 
public administrationists are not interested in “the 
administrative process involved.” I have a suggestion 
for Fred Riggs’ mailing list. 

* Certainly J find him interesting and rewarding. But 
I cannot forbear observing that I read him with an 
adventitious interest—in some unusual spelling and 
syntax. 
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It may be noted further that nearly all of 
the pieces printed or reprinted are the prod- 
uct of the past ten years; and that a high pro- 
portion of the authors are in their early pro- 
fessional years. In short, while there may be a 
fortuitous factor in the review of these six 
books at one time, there is no doubt that or- 
ganization theory and research are in a boom 
period, and many signs, including the youth 
of the participants in the boom, suggest more 
rather than less of what these books represent. 

So much for an attempt to describe and 
characterize the books as a group. We now 
look briefly at each. For the most part, we 
must be content to indicate “what the book 
is like.” Even to indicate the main theme of a 
hundred selections is impossible. Only a few 
essays that struck the reviewer as significant 
or interesting will receive comment. As there 
is no “natural” order apparent to the re- 
viewer, the order selected is alphabetical, fol- 
lowing the listing above. 


Human Organization Research 


The book edited by Adams and Preiss was 
published for the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology, and seventeen of the thirty-two articles 
therein are reprinted from the Society’s jour- 
nal, now titled Human Organization. While 
the anthropological outlook is very strong, 
two-thirds of the contributors (say the editors) 
designate themselves sociologists. As the sub- 
title indicates, the book is focused upon “Field 
Relations and Techniques,” and of the six 
books we deal with, this is the least concerned 
with general theory, the most closely con- 
cerned with research processes. Having de- 
cided upon a book on field research, say the - 
editors, the material they found fell into “two 
fairly clear-cut areas: human relations, and 
instruments or techniques” (p. ix), and half 
the book is given to each. 

This is also the book identified above as 
having the “softest” view of organization. Or- 
ganization is not defined—certainly not by the 
editors—and from all that the book contains, 
“organization” is what exists when any two 
or more people are gathered together in any 
name whatsoever; though we are given an 
orienting observation in a Foreword by the 
President of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology, to the effect that the hallmark of the 
applied anthropologist is that he “tries to 
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see the particular problem with which he is 
concerned as part of a larger functioning con- 
figuration of organizational and behavioral 
patterns, rather than in isolation.” (p. vi) 

Since few of the readers of Public Adminis- 
tration Review will be faced with the prob- 
lem of installing a research team in an Indian 
village, or of translating interviews in Thai 
into English, this book may seem far afield 
indeed. The reviewer, however, found it one 
of the more interesting books that he set him- 
self to read during the past year. It does not 
irritate with pretentiousness, and the pieces 
have the concreteness of case materials; in- 
deed, the settings are so varied and exotic that 
there is some of the appeal of the travelogue. 
Probably any researcher (academic or “prac- 
ticing”) in public administration who has not 
finished learning would find something of 
value in it. 


Understanding Organizational Behavior 


This work by Argyris ranges widely be- 
tween very general—but easily read—theoreti- 
cal formulations to extensive quotations from 
interviews with factory workers, complete 
with Plain Talk. One has the impression that 
Argyris is writing too much, repeating himself 
—Understanding Organizational Behavior re- 
peats the theoretical presentation of his Per- 
sonality and Organization (1957), and there is 
further repetition in the three essays by his 
pen in the other books here represented. One 
also has the impression, however, of an un- 
usual and desirable balance between the the- 
oretical and the concrete, and between the 
scientific and the normative; of great energy, 
inquisitiveness, and a capacity for experimen- 
tation and growth. 

In briefest compass, the theory developed at 
some length in Personality and Organization 
and repeated briefly in Chapter I of this work 
is that there is a conflict between the needs of 
the personality and the needs of the organiza- 
tion, and much of what takes place in organ- 
izations is to be understood in terms (a) of the 
resulting dissatisfactions and frustrations of 
the employees who react and adapt in various 
ways, (b) the resulting reactions by manage- 
ment to employee resistances and adaptations, 
which may actually accentuate the “undesir- 
able” resistances and adaptations, and (c) the 
continual and intricate feedback and interac- 
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tion of the system of dynamic tension thus 
established. Informal organization and activi- 
ties are the chief manifestations of employees’ 
attempts to satisfy personality needs left un- 
satisfied or even actively frustrated by formal 
organization; but precisely these phenomena 
are the chief aberrations and ills of organiza- 
tion as seen by management. 

Much more would have to be said to present 
the theory properly; and the criticisms that 
could then be made and the responses to the 
criticism would only open up the door to eth- 
ical and scientific questions that will perplex 
us as far into the future as we can imagine. If 
the employee has a thrust toward “self-actual- 
ization” that is thwarted by “a pyramid-shaped 
structure usually called the ‘formal organiza- 
tion’,” (p. 1) to what extent is his thwarted 
nature innate, to what extent culturally de- 
termined? Assuming that the frustration ex- 
ists and self-actualization (whatever that is) is 
desirable, to what extent do alternative and 
better organizational strategies exist? If they 
do not exist, can they be created? 

We should not leave the impression that 
this is a book concerned with exploring such 
questions in general and at length. Chapter 
II goes on to “Diagnostic Procedures,” and the 
bulk of the book is concerned with the use of 
the semi-structured interview in organiza- 
tional diagnosis and prognosis. Nor is it a 
discussion in abstract; the extensive empirical 
material, always related to the theoretical 
framework, concerns research made by Argyris 
in an unnamed but obviously very real indus- 
trial plant. 


Modern Organization Theory 


The papers that compose this book are the 
product of a symposium held at the Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior at Ann 
Arbor in February 1959. In addition to the 
“academic participants” who read the papers, 
there was present an impressive roster of busi- 
ness executives. Since the papers are hardly 
light reading and active executives probably 
are not often operating at this level of ab- 
straction, one wonders what these worthy 
gentlemen got out of it, apart from the 
agreeable feeling of contributing to a good 
cause in elevated surroundings. 

The book consists of eleven papers or es- 
says, counting the introductory chapter “Re- 
current Themes and General Issues in Organ- 
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ization Theory” by the editor. Chapter Two 
consists of an essay by E. Wight Bakke, “Con- 
cept of Social Organization,” which is both a 
highly general and abstract formulation of 
theory and a summary statement of presenta- 
tions he has previously made in The Bonds 
of Organization and The Fusion Process. 
While this is the essay of broadest scope, two 
or three of the other essays (including one by 
Argyris) develop a theory of organization in 
very general terms, and all of the essays pro- 
ceed at a high level of abstraction, even 
though their focus may be one particular part 
or aspect of organizational theory. Perhaps 
the point is made by noting that the other 
contributors are Cyert and March, Rapoport, 
Whyte, Likert, Dubin, Cartwright, and Mar- 
schak. 

Excepting the General Systems volume, this 
book was the most difficult reading for the re- 
viewer, but also the most rewarding. The feel- 
ing of reward for hard work was related, no 
doubt, to a long-standing if little-cultivated 
interest in general socio-political theory, and 
whether or not the book is “worthwhile” for 
any particular individual is probably to be 
gauged by his taste for theory. 

Of the various essays, the editor found par- 
ticularly intriguing and suggestive Haire’s 
“Biological Models and Empirical Histories 
of the Growth of Organizations.” This is a 
report on a study of the patterns of growth of 
various organizations, using a “biological 
model” for purposes of reference and compari- 
son. The essay intrigues in part, perhaps, be- 
cause of its unabashed use of biological anal- 
ogies in a period in which this is regarded (in 
the company the editor-author keeps) with 
disdain and suspicion. Anyhow, the essay cen- 
ters on the square-cube law “which points out 
that in normal spacial geometry, as volume in- 
creases by a cubic function, the surface in- 
closing it increases by a square,” and dictates 
that fleas and elephants will be very dissimilar 
in structure and in actions. And anyone who 
has ever wondered about organizational effi- 
ciency in relation to size, or worried about the 
excessive growth of staff and auxiliary services 
in his organization, will find the analogies and 
hypotheses—whether significant or specious— 
fascinating. 
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General Systems: Contributions to 
Organization Theory 


Approximately half of the 1959 Yearbook 
of the Society for General Systems Research 
consists of Part II, “Contributions to Organ- 
ization Theory.” The first of the eight essays, 
“Thoughts on Organization Theory and A 
Review of Two Conferences,” by Rapoport 
and W. J. Horvath, is an interesting essay to 
which we shall return below. Suffice it here 
to note that one of the two conferences re- 
ferred to is the Ann Arbor Conference; and 
that the three following essays by Bakke, 
Argyris, and Marschak are the same essays, 
identically or substantially, as those appearing 
in the Haire volume. Two of the remaining 
four, “Artificial Organisms” and “Digital 
Simulation of an Evolutionary Process,” are, 
in terms of a distinction drawn below, “or- 
ganization theory” rather than “theory of or- 
ganization.” Indeed, they are Far Out, and a 
bit frightening to one introduced to the study 
of administration through White’s Second 
Edition. 

“Games, Decisions, and Organizations” by 
Russell L. Ackoff is a counter-argument, in 
English prose, against the enthusiasm of the 
past decade for Game Theory. There has 
been, he argues, a misconception derived from 
a failure to distinguish an “exercise” from a 
“problem,” a failure that “has led many scien- 
tists to play games while suffering under the 
illusion that they are conducting theoretical 
or experimental inquiries.” (p. 145) “In a real 
problem-solving situation the decision maker 
is not given a game to play, he must extract 
it out of the situation itself.” (p. 146) How- 
ever: The believer in Experience and Com- 
mon Sense cannot draw too much solace from 
this, for some of the most ardent believers in 
the efficacy of mathematics have long been of 
opinion that Game Theory, though certainly 
useful, has been oversold by its devotees. 

The final essay, “Explorations in the Realm 
of Organization Theory,” by Richard L. 
Meier, is a curious, rambling, but interesting 
and rewarding piece, essentially a series of re- 
flections and observations induced by a re- . 
view of the works of Herbert Simon, “certainly 
the most fertile mind intensively investigating 
the properties of organization at the present 
time.” (p. 185) We note only that, apropos the 
rise of new management technologies, espe- 
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cially the burgeoning information technology, 
Meier foresees the rise of a new elite: “A 
technical elite is already appearing on the 
scene to handle this apparatus, and it is im- 
portant to observe that it reports directly to 
the executive or his immediate staff. We may 
anticipate that this elite will become isolated 
from the middle management of the firm so 
that top men do not work up from the lowest 
professional ranks, as at present, but enter as 
organization ‘specialists’ of one kind or an- 
other.” (p. 197) This is followed by broader 
speculation on the social implications of the 
“Rise of the Meritocracy”: “A ‘meritocracy’ is 
a Platonic republic embedded in modern 
Western culture employing late twentieth cen- 
tury technology and behavioral science.” (p. 
198) There is irony here, for it is the jibe of 
the behavioralists that their tradition-bound 
colleagues ought to leave off counting the 
bones of “those dead men,” whose concerns 
were metaphysics and morality, not social sci- 
ence. 


Comparative Studies in Administration 

This volume consists of twelve pieces, each 
a chapter, in addition to a Foreword by Ed- 
ward H. Litchfield. Part I is an essay by the 
editors, “On the Study of Administration.” 
To quote from the summary of the essay is an 
economical way both to indicate its nature, 
and to suggest the floor of the book: “The ob- 
jective has been set as a valid theory which 
will encompass all types of administration and 
be adaptive to all cultural or historical con- 
texts. A strategy for moving toward that ob- 
jective has been outlined. The strategy in- 
volyes focusing on complex organization as 
the unit of analysis, but to see the organiza- 
tion both in a larger context, in interaction 
with its environment, and in terms of its 
parts.” (p. 14) 

Part II deals with “Organizational Com- 
parisons,” Part III with “Environmental Com- 
parisons,” Part IV with “Variations in Proc- 
ess,” and Part V with “Research Frontiers.’ 
Those interested in comparative administra- 
tion will find this a rewarding volume. There 
is a conceptual framework—agree with it or 
not—that gives unity; there is a quality of in- 
tegrity (given probably by the hand of 
Thompson, whose name as author or co-au- 
thor appears on four essays); several of the 
essays are very stimulating. 


In fact, the reviewer found one of the selec- 
tions the most interesting of the total lot of 
one hundred. This is a piece reprinted from 
The American Anthropologist, ““Two Con- 
cepts of Authority,” by Walter B. Miller. The 
essay treats the concept of authority of the 
Central Algonkian Indians, the Fox, in com- 
parison with the European concept—in both 
cases in relation to history, language, religion, 
geography, etc. The Fox, he argues, have not 
and do not conceive of authority in the way 
that seems part of the order of nature to a 
European. The European conception is verti- 
cal: power flows downward, from God, Pope, 
King, owners, and managers. “The vertical au- 
thority relationship is a fundamental building 
block of European society. Without it the 
phenomenon of ‘ranked’ authority—where 
given individuals are permanently empowered 
to direct others—would be impossible. . . .” 
(p. 101) In contrast, the Fox conception is 
horizontal: his gods are earthbound and 
“manitu power” situational and fluid. “In 
brief, Fox society lacks ‘vertical’ authority, 
and the co-ordination of collective action 
utilizing the device of role-relationship com- 
bining the right to direct, permanent incum- 
bency, differential prestige, differential func- 
tions, and differential access to procedural 
rules.” (p. 113) Which is not to say that some 
kind of Science of Administration or Theory 
of Organization is impossible; but to speak 
relevantly, importantly, to ways of approach- 
ing them and what their nature might be. 


Some Theories of Organization 


This book edited by Rubenstein and Ha- 
berstroh is the only one of the works under 
consideration with an avowed pedagogical 
purpose. It is described in the Preface as a 
“textbook . . . intended to integrate scien- 
tific studies of organization from many of the 
traditional scholarly disciplines,” with “the 
principal purpose envisioned” as use in senior 
or graduate courses in curricula in business ad- 
ministration, industrial management, or in- 
dustrial engineering. Thirty-eight selections 
(some only two or three pages) are presented, 
organized under the following headings: “The 
Nature of Organization Theory,” “Organiza- 
tional Structure and Process,” “Leadership 
and Morale,” “Communication,” “Control 
and Evaluation,” and “Decision Making.” A 
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brief essay by the editors introduces each of 
six divisions. The selections range widely, 
from Max Weber and Chester Barnard, the 
oldest and most “traditional” selections in all 
of the six books, to, say, a piece “Evaluation 
of Decisions Written by Ad Hoc Groups and 
Simulated Commanders.” Though the selec- 
tions from Weber and Barnard represent a 
concession to the past, “inspirational” and 
“intuitive” pieces are omitted—at least in the 
editors’ intention. 

There is much good material in this book, 
including the introductory essays written by 
the editors, and it would be pleasant to re- 
port it an unqualified success. Unfortunately, 
however, it must be reported that it is a rather 
diffuse and confusing book. It is not clear 
what the editors wished to accomplish, other 
than represent as many points of view and 
please as many users as possible. (Of course, 
they wanted to Be Scientific, but this hardly 
will do as an answer—nobody in this day sets 
off to be un-scientific.) The pieces often seem 
to relate to each other only by editorial fiat 
and physical proximity, and their usual brev- 
ity heightens the reader’s sense of disconti- 
nuity. 

The reviewer hastens to add that while he 
cannot report that the editors won the game, 
perhaps they were playing a game impossible 
to win. As it happens, the reviewer has tried 
his hand at putting together a book of read- 
ings with a pedagogical end in view, and can 
certainly sympathize with the discomforts en- 
tailed. It is rather like trying to do a jig-saw 
puzzle when some of “your” pieces are miss- 
ing, and you also have intermixed pieces 
from other puzzles. 


II 

Referring to the diversity of approach 
among his authors, Haire recalls the fable of 
the blind men describing an elephant: “There 
is little doubt here that it is a single elephant 
being discussed, but, by and large, each of 
the observers begins his description from a 
different point, and often with a special end 
in view.” (p. 2) 

In point of fact it is not clear that all of 
the contributors to this volume, much less all 
the contributors to the several volumes, are 
talking about the same elephant, or even 
members of the same species. How do we know 
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that they are not really describing ropes, fans, 
walls, snakes, trees, and spears—as they often 
appear to be? In view of the inclusiveness, the 
diversity, the amorphousness of the materials 
put under Organization Theory heading now- 
adays, one must conclude that, if they all con- 
cern the same elephant, it is a very large ele- 
phant with a generalized elephantiasis. 

It may be worthwhile, therefore, to try to 
get some perspective on the currently popular 
preoccupation with organization theory. How 
did it arise? What's old and what’s new in the 
movement? What are the ways in which or- 
ganization is defined, what is a “theory of or- 
ganization” in the view of the various writers, 
what are the conceptual schemes that may 
help to enlighten and clarify? No doubt the 
“theory of the theories” deserves a book, but a 
few pages may be better than nothing. 


A Look Backward 


Writers on theory of organization make 
much of recent and rapid development—“even 
ten years ago, it would not have been possible 
to bring together such a group of papers.” In- 
deed, this sense of recent origins and rapid 
development tends to be shared widely among 
the behaviorally oriented who are concerned 
with the development of “administrative sci- 
ence,” whether or not they are identified with 
organization theory by name or intent. No 
doubt the self-conscious pioneer always is in- 
clined to deprecate his forerunners so that 
his own exploits may appear the greater,® but 
there is a sense in which the current writers 
are quite correct. Volume XI of the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (1933) contains the 
entry “Organization, Administrative,” by Her- 
man Finer, and the entry “Organization, Eco- 
nomic,” by Walton Hamilton (in addition to 
the piece by L. D. White, “Administration, 
Public,” in Volume I), but there is no entry 
for Theory of Organization or Organization 
Theory. It is wholly predictable that the new 


*A study of stock phrases and postures in the open- 
ing and concluding portions of social science writings is 
interesting and, if one is so inclined, amusing: prede- 
cessors generally have been stupid, confused, bemused. 
Now, however, there are Momentous New Develop- 
ments, we are beginning to Get the Subject Or- 
ganized, and the present essay hopefully is a Modest 
Contribution to that end. Hopefully, also, it will soon 
be superseded by Better Formulations, for All Signs 


Now Point to Rapid Progress. In any event, Further 
Research is Necessary. 
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edition of this work, now in the planning, will 
have a lengthy essay under one of these head- 
ings. There are new data, new ideas, new in- 
terminglings of disciplines, and fresh strong 
impulses, all in addition to the idea that it is 
useful to try to theorize about organization 
“as such.” 

Nevertheless, there are many themes in the 
contemporary writings with roots and ana- 
logues in the past, more than the contempo- 
rary writers would appear to believe; as any- 
one can verify who will, for example, leaf 
through the pages of the Papers on the Science 
of Administration (1937). In the study of ad- 
ministration one can find for at least two gen- 
erations back, firm declarations that what up 
to this point has been art, experience, guess, 
and intuition is now about to become Science, 
that momentous and converging developments 
now make this possible for the first time, that 
what has seemed diverse is about to be unified 
by general, abstract principles or theories, etc. 
As to theory of organization, specifically, the 
Papers are introduced by Luther Gulick’s 
famous “Notes on the Theory of Organiza- 
tion.” In a more general sense much of social 
science (if I may use the term) through the 
centuries has dealt with theory of organiza- 
tion. John Gaus once suggested that Plato's 
Republic be viewed as a treatise on personnel 
administration; alternatively, it might be 
viewed as a treatise on organizing a govern- 
ment. In short, when one of our writers states 
that some years ago a discussion of organiza- 
tion theory would have dealt with such 
things as line and staff and span of control, 
whereas present writers deal with all manner 
of different things, he is correct; but it is not 
yet clear what the new theory is, nor how 
great is the net gain. 


From Administrative Theory to 
Organization Theory 

The rise to popularity of organization the- 
ory probably can be attributed to various 
sources, among them the oft-cited fact that 
ours is an Age of Organization and that this 
pervasive phenomenon is a natural subject 
for attention. It is plausible, however, that 
fashions in social science methodology and 
philosophy have played a part. In general, 
among those concerned with the Scientific ap- 
proach to the study of “cooperative action,” 
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there has been something of a movement away 
from the terms “administration,” “administra- 
tive,” and “administrative theory” to the 
terms “organization,” “organizational,” and 
“organization theory.” It is hypothesized (to 
use a favorite expression of our authors) that 
the mood and methods of behavioralism are 
responsible for this movement, and my spec- 
ulation runs as follows. 

The behavioralists want above all else, of 
course, to be Scientific in the study of social 
phenomena, taking as their model what they 
conceive to be the outlook and methods of 
physical science. The general goal is a value- 
free generalization about how the subject 
phenomena behave, given specified conditions. 
“Values” are proper data for scientific gen- 
eralizations, but the social scientist, as scien- 
tist, has no concern for their “intrinsic 
validity” (if I may be forgiven the term). Tech- 
nologies and applied sciences take the theories 
achieved by pure science and use them in the 
realization of human values. To be sure, this 
is desirable and gives further importance to 
the enterprise of pure science; but pure sci- 
ence is higher on the Scientist’s value-scale 
than applied science. Pure science is purer, 
untainted by the humanness of values. 

Now, administration, private or public, is 
an applied science—if it is not indeed a pro- 
fession, an art, or something less. ““Adminis- 
trative theory” suggests an engagement with 
the world, a striving after values. One can, to 
be sure, make a respectable compromise, and 
seek a “normative science,” one in which val- 
ues are posited but not justified, striven for 
but not examined; and some would argue that 
for administrative (or organizational) science 
this not only is the best approach, but the 
only feasible one. But even in this case par- 
ticular organizational values must be dealt 
with aseptically. 

“Organization,” on the other hand, suggests 
something “out there.” Organizations are 
value-saturated, of course, but the researcher 
can be free not only from the values of par- 
ticular organizations, but from the adminis- 
trator’s natural involvement with the organi- 
zation’s values. He can become an anthropolo- 
gist, so to speak, completely detached from the 
society he observes.? Organization theory— 


"I am aware that many ee argue that 
they must become a part of the society they observe, 
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“how things are’’—suggests, in short, less value- 
involvement than administrative theory—“how 
things should be done (at least if you want to 
achieve such-and-suth).” 


The Meaning of Theory 


Since our undertaking is an examination of 
theory of organization, with a view to assess- 
ing the present status of this theory, a proper 
next step is to ask: What is theory? This is a 
tangled skein, for certain; but fortunately our 
involvement can be brief. One or two distinc- 
tions will serve our purposes. 

As used in this discussion, an organizational 
theory means simply a conceptual scheme, the 
‘aim (but not necessarily the achievement) of 
which is to enable us to understand, to pre- 
dict, and to control (if we wish) organizational 
phenomena. We regard it as quite legitimate 
to use the term theory in treating of the ethi- 
cal, the valuational; but we shall not use it 
here in that connection, except as such con- 
siderations are involved in descriptive or 
causal theories of an “if-then” variety. 

On the other hand, we avoid the strict 
meaning of ier’ given in the physical 
sciences (or at least by their interpreters), ac- 
cording to which‘a theory not only is a tight 
logical structure with empirical referents, but 
can be refuted by a single contrary empirical 
finding. (Presumably, nobody would argue 
that we have yet achieved much if any or- 
ganizational theory by these criteria.) Most 
importantly, we shall not distinguish between 
theories and models, meaning by the latter 
conceptual representations of organizational 
phenomena, the first aim of which is under- 
standing as a step toward prediction and con- 
trol, but which, compared to theories, are 
generally looser in logical structure and less 
precisely, and differently, related to their em- 
pirical referents. Some would prefer to call 
“models” many or all of the conceptualiza- 
tions reviewed below. They may, if they wish! 


“About It, and About” 


Those who not only do much of their living 
in organizations but deal with them profes- 


in order to understand it. But some of the students 
of organization are more anthropological than the 
anthropologists! 

*Rubenstein and Haberstroh’s introductory essay, 
“The Nature of Organization Theory,” is recommended 
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sionally, so to speak, may feel that it is very 
obvious what organization “is,” and that at- 
tempts to construct theories of organization 
are at best an unnecessary elaboration, at 
worst a positive obfuscation. There is, to be 
sure, a case for knowledge gained from per- 
sonal experience, for the intuitive, for direct 
sensual ptrception; for some purposes such 
knowledge, not theoretical constructs, is of the 
essence. However, only the mildest sort of 
commitment to the position that through 
study administration can become more scien- 
tific (mot necessarily A Science) suffices to 
arouse a concern for organizational theory. 
What is the “stuff” of organization? How does 
it move? To have any answer that can be 
stated in general terms, even if the level of 
abstraction is not high, is to have a theory of 
organization. 

A definition of organization is a theory of 
organization—at least a crude sketch of a the- 
ory—for it must necessarily try to state in gen- 
eral, more or less abstract, terms what the es- 
sentials are and how they relate. Who has not 
tried his hand at framing a one-sentence (or 
even one-paragraph) definition of organization 
has denied himself an educational experience 
of high value. The abstract nouns and adjec- 
tives that are the conventional building blocks 
will be found to be unbelievably complex, 
awkward, misshapen.® At the end, one may 
believe he knows less rather than more about 
organization, but he is likely to have a new 
respect for semantics and more understanding 
of the problems of the scientific enterprise in 
its application to human affairs. 

Personally, I am of two minds about the 
value of taking the problem of definition seri- 
ously, head-on, as a part of the scientific en- 
terprise or (and) constructing useful theory. 
On the one hand it seems cavalier, even out- 
rageously slipshod, to try to proceed to a care- 
ful examination of any phenomena without 
an attempt to define, that is, to understand 
and agree upon, what the object of examina- 


reading for those wishing to sharpen their thinking 
with reference to these distinctions. 

*To escape the frustrations and to solve the prob- 
lems of precise statement some social scientists turn 
from words to a quasi-mathematical notational system. 
There is undoubtedly significant gain in some areas, 
but there is inescapably some loss, if only in general 
understanding; and at worst the result may be only a 
private language with neither significant empirical 
referents nor heuristic value. 
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tion is, at least in general terms and as now 
understood. On the other hand, one can argue 
persuasively that the scientific enterprise has 
no close and necessary relationship to conven- 
tional definitions, that the verbal difficulties 
outweigh the scientific gain, that the prob- 
lem of definition can really only be solved by 
by-passing it and proceeding to activities that 
eventually will “define” in meaningful, op- 
erational terms. 

The first of these positions is best repre- 
sented among the writers in our six volumes 
by E. Wight Bakke, whose “Concept of the 
Social Organization” is an essay in definition. 
It worries him that, though there is a large 
and growing literature dealing with organiza- 
tions and organizational behavior, “seldom 
does one find a careful and systematic descrip- 
tion of the nature of the ‘thing’ with whose 
internally and externally directed activity the 
hypotheses are concerned.” (p. 16) After 
twenty pages of wind-up, Bakke delivers the 
following one-sentence definition: 


A social organization is a continuing system of differ- 
entiated and coordinated human activities utilizing, 
transforming, and welding together a specific set of 
human, material, capital, ideational, and natural re- 
sources into a unique problem-solving whole engaged 
in satisfying particular human needs in interaction 
with other systems of human activities and resources 
in its environment. (p. 37) 


This is followed by thirty-five pages in 
which the meaning of the definition is ex- 
plained, its implications explored.’° To me, 
the essay is rewarding, but also, eventually, 
confusing and mystifying. Frankly, I don't 
understand what The Fusion Process is, un- 
less it consists of phenomena with which, 
under different names, I have long been fa- 
miliar. 

Various of the other writers in our six vol- 
umes attempt definitions,!! but most of them 


The “major features essential to a more specific 
definition of a particular organization,” to which the 
discussion is devoted, are (1) The Organizational Char- 
ter (the image of the organization’s unique wholeness), 
(2) The Basic Resources (as listed in the definition), 
(3) The Activity Processes (by which the resources are 
acquired and manipulated) and (4) The Bonds of 
Organization (which integrate into operating systems 
(1), (2), and (3)). 

™ Most notably, Argyris: “Organizations are grand 
strategies individuals create to achieve objectives that 
require the effort of many.” (p. 24) Much of Chapter 
1 of Understanding Organizational Behavior is an essay 
in definition. 
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are content simply to ignore the problem—in- 
deed, given their limited concerns, they are 
justified in ignoring it. We turn to the recent 
Organization (1958), by James G. March and 
Herbert A. Simon, to illustrate the other ex- 
treme. This work is a presentation of all or- 
ganization theory, as the authors conceive the 
subject, in summary, schematic form; and it 
might be presumed, therefore, to begin with 
a careful definition of a title stated in one 
word, no qualifiers, no subtitle. Instead, the 


book begins simply: 


This book is about the theory of formal organizations. 
It is easier, and probably more useful, to give exam: 
ples of formal organizations than to define the term. 
The United States Steel Corporation is a formal or- 
ganization; so is the Red Cross, the corner grocery 
store, the New York Highway Department... . But 
for present purposes we need not trouble ourselves 
about the precise boundaries to be drawn around an 
organization. . . . We are dealing with empirical phe- 
nomena, and the world has an uncomfortable way of 
not permitting itself to be fitted into neat classifica- 
tions. 


This reasoning is very appealing to me. But 
I still find myself wondering about the sig- 
nificance of “formal” in the first sentence, 
aboyt the criteria by which a formal organi- 
zation is differentiated from a non-formal or 


‘un-formal organization, and whether the au- 


thors really mean to assert that a corner gro- 
cery store is a formal organization (and if so, 


what would an informal organization look 
like?). 


The Classical Theory 

The theory of organization best known to 
American students of administration, of 
course, is that developed largely in the Scien- 
tific Management movement during the early 
decades of this century. This theory, desig- 
nated “classical” by March and Simon, is (for 
students of public administration) closely as- 
sociated with the noted Papers on the Science 
of Administration, which contains the well- 
known essays by Gulick, Urwick, Fayol, 
Mooney, and others. It is the theory that, tak- 
ing efficiency as the objective, views adminis- 
tration as a technical problem concerned 
basically with the division of labor and the 
specialization of function. It is the theory 
which (in Gulick’s famous essay) distinguishes 
four organizational bases: purpose, process, 
clientele or materiel, and place; and desig- 
nates the work of the executive as concerned 
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with POSDCORB—Planning, Organizing, 
Staffing, Directing, Co-ordinating, Reporting, 
and Budgeting. Its symbol is the organization 
chart. 

For the readers of this Review no more need 
be said in explanation or elaboration. But 
what should be said in trying to see such the- 
ory in perspective? 

Since publication of the Papers in 1937, a 
generation of younger students have demol- 
ished the classical theory, again and again; 
they have uprooted it, threshed it, thrown 
most of it away. By and large, the criticisms of 
the new generation have been well-founded. In 
many ways the classical theory was crude, 
presumptuous, incomplete—wrong in some of 
its conclusions, naive in its scientific method- 
ology, parochial in its outlook. In many ways 
it was the End of a Movement, not the foun- 
dation for a science. 

Nevertheless, not only is the classical theory 
still today the formal working theory of large 
numbers of persons technically concerned with 
administrative-organizational matters, both in 
the public and the private spheres, but I ex- 
pect that it will be around a long, long time. 
This not necessarily because it is “true,” 
though I should say that it has much truth 
in it, both descriptively and prescriptively; 
that is to say, both as a description of organ- 
izations as we find them in our society and as 
a prescription for achieving the goals of these 
organizations “efficiently.” But in any event a 
social theory widely held by the actors has a 
self-confirming tendency and the classical the- 
ory now is deeply ingrained in our culture. 
Granted, the new girl in the typing pool may 
know little of it but, on the other hand, she 
very certainly would not even have heard of 
a Feedback Loop or a Bavelas Communication 
Net. Not only is the simplicity and wide dif- 
fusion of the classical theory in its favor, we 
have made cultural adjustments to it: at every 
level from the heights of Pittsburgh to the 
new girl in the typing pool, we know when to 
take it seriously, when to charge it with error 
or injustice, when to acknowledge it formally 
while we ignore it informally. 


Bureaucracy 
The map of the organizational world asso- 
ciated with the term bureaucracy and the 
name Max Weber is also “classical,” in the 
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sense that it has been with us for some time 
and has had many “believers,” much atten- 
tion. It, too, has been much subject to criti- 
cism during the past decade, both on scien- 
tific and moralistic grounds. As to the former, 
March and Simon treat such theory rather 
peremptorily, placing it in effect in their 
“paleolithic” period.!? 

Bureaucratic theory enjoyed a vogue in this 
country following the publication of two 
translations of Weber’s relevant writings im- 
mediately after World War II. In general, 
Weber's description of bureaucracy as one 
type of organization merely puts in formal 
terms what most of us are familiar with in 
working for or dealing with government bu- 
reaus or business corporations: it is the fa- 
miliar picture of a hierarchy of authority or- 
ganizing and in turn shaped by the division 
of labor and the specialization of function, 
with full-time positions filled in principle on 
merit, regular career ladders, etc. But it was 
the frame in which this familiar picture was 
placed that made it exciting to some. Speak- 
ing for myself, not only was I greatly stimu- 
lated on first reading, I am sure I could now 
read Weber on bureaucracy for the tenth time 
with fresh insights. 

The point is that Weber related what is 
“natural” for us by deep inculturation, to 
history, to economic life, to technological de- 
velopment, to political philosophy, to social 
structure and processes. Bureaucratic-type or- 
ganization as the most efficient way of doing 
things develops, he argued, in conjunction 
with certain other developments in a society, 
and it acts upon and in turn is shaped by 
these environing factors. 

Though the Weber vogue has subsided, he 
inspired and continues, even if indirectly, to 
inspire considerable scholarship—I venture to 
call it scientific inquiry—from various students, 
particularly and naturally from the sociolo- 
gists. Much of what is written “refutes” some 
aspect of Weber; much more “qualifies” some 
aspect of Weber. But this is the natural pat- 
tern of the scientific enterprise, and that there 
continues to be need to refute or qualify this 
or that bureaucratic hypothesis is a tribute to 


Just above Frederick Taylor. In point of fact, it 
would be arbitrary to place Weber any place in the 
schema of the book; but in view of the fact that his 
central concern was rationality, he might with more 
aptness have been treated in that connection. 
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the strength and vitality of the theory. Cer- 
tainly any striving toward a general organiza- 
tional theory through the comparative route 
cannot ignore bureaucratic theory; nor until 
a more accurate and revealing picture of the 
total organizational world is created, can any- 
one ignore bureaucratic theory if the objec- 
tive is the central one of a liberal education: 


to understand one’s world in relation to one- 
self. 


Simon’‘s Three-Fold Schemata 


Simon, and March and Simon, have set 
forth two more or less complementary con- 
ceptualizations—theories, schemata, maps, or 
models, I am not sure what is the proper term 
—for viewing, classifying, and understanding 
organizations and organization theory. 

The first of these, chronologically, is set 
forth in Simon’s essay “Comments on the The- 
ory of Organizations,” published in 1954 in 
the American Political Science Review and 
reprinted in the volume by Rubenstein and 
Haberstroh. Here we begin with a definition: 


Human organizations are systems of interdependent 
activity, encompassing at least several primary groups 
and sually characterized, at the level of consciousness 
of participants, by a high degree of rational direction 
of behavior toward ends that are objects of common 
acknowledgement and expectation. (p. 157) 


As an empirical matter, Simon feels that or- 
ganizational phenomena are different from 
those of institutions on the one hand, and pri- 
mary groups on the other;!3 and while the 
differentiation on either side is far from 
sharp, he feels that the organizational “level” 
meets appropriate tests for scientific study and 
theory construction—tests of internal cohesion 
and differentiation from the next level. 
Addressing himself to the organizational 
level, so to speak, he then discusses “Major 
Problem Areas.” He makes clear that he does 
not purport to be presenting finished theory: 
“Until we know what frames of reference are 
going to be the most useful for organization 
theory, it will surely be desirable to retain 


alternative frameworks, and to take consid- 


erable pains to develop means for translating 


“We will restrict the term ‘organization’ to systems 
that are larger than primary groups, smaller than 
institutions. Clearly, the lower boundary is sharper 
than the upper.” (p. 158) I thought “institutions” was 
explained or characterized by “economic institution,” 
but on a hurried re-reading cannot find this phrase. 


from one framework to another.” (p. 159) 
The major problem areas he conceives as: (1) 
the process of decision making in an organi- 
zation, (2) the phenomena of power in or- 
ganizations, (3) rational and non-rational as- 
pects of behavior in organization, (4) the 
organizational environment and the social en- 
vironment, (5) stability and change in organ- 
izations, and (6) specialization and the divi- 
sion of work. 

Returning in conclusion to a justification of 
his focus, Simon states: 


The characteristics of this level that give it its par- 
ticular flavor are the following: (a) its focus on rela- 
tions among interlocking or non-interlocking primary 
groups rather than on relations within primary groups; 
(b) it is largely concerned with situations where 
zweckrationalitét plays a large role relative to wertra- 
tionalitét (as compared with the study either of small 
groups or of cultures); (c) in these situations the 
scheme of social interaction becomes itself partly a 
resultant of the rational contriving of means and the 
conscious construction and acting out of “artificial” 
roles; and (d) explanation of phenomena at this level 
requires the closest attention to the fluid boundaries 
of rational adaptation, including the important bound- 
aries imposed by group frames of reference, percep- 
tual frameworks, and symbolic techniques. 


There is no ostensible attempt to relate 
Organizations to this earlier “Comments on 
the Theories of Organizations,” but the two 
fit together, after a fashion, to form a larger 
schema. That is, we can assume that the 
three-fold distinction between institutions, or- 
ganizations, and primary groups remains; and 
that a new three-fold distinction introduced 
in Organizations is theory of organization, 
i.e., theory about the organization “layer.” 
This does not seem too arbitrary, despite the 
fact that organizations are now designated 
“social institutions” (p. 2) and that the book 
contains considerable summary of the theory 
of primary groups. 

Be that as it may, there is a new three-fold 
schema introduced. Three “models” are dis- 
cerned, each concentrating on a partial aspect 
of the human organism, and, though overlap- 
ping, coming in chronological sequence: 

Thus, the model of the employee as instrument is 
prominent in the writings of the scientific manage- 
ment movement. In the last several decades the second 
model, emphasizing attitudes and motivations, has 
gained the greater prominence in research in bureauc- 
racy, human relations, leadership and supervision, and 
power phenomena. The third model, emphasizing the 


rational and intellective aspects of organizational be- 
havior, has been less extensively used than the other 
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two, but is represented particularly by the work of 
the economists and others on the planning process, 


and by the work of psychologists on organizational 
communication and problem-solving. (p. 7) 


Though Organizations is not organized in 
three distinct “parts,” as this language sug- 
gests, nevertheless the theory summarized in 
the book is ranged along a scale, beginning 
with the “classical” and ending with the plan- 
ners. The schema is obviously one of large 


scope, great adaptability, and considerable 
usefulness. 


Theory of Organization and/or 
Organization Theory 
In their essay in the General Systems Year- 
book, “Thoughts on Organization Theory 
and a Review of Two Conferences,” Rapoport 
and Horvath present a sharp distinction be- 


tween organization theory and theory of or- 
ganization: 


We see organization theory as dealing with general 
and abstract organizational principles; it applies to any 
system exhibiting organized complexity. As such, or- 
ganization theory is seen as an extension of mathe- 
matical physics or, even more generally, of mathemat- 
ics designed to deal with organized systems. The theory 
of organizations, on the other hand, purports to be 
a social science. It puts real human organizations at 
the center of interest. It may study the social structure 
of organizations and so can be viewed as a branch of 
sociology; it can study the behavior of individuals or 
groups-as members of organizations and so can be 
viewed as a part of social psychology; it can study 
power relations and principles of control in organiza- 
tions and so fits into political science. (p. go) 


As to organization theory, the authors per- 
ceive three important lines of development 
that had no important part in classical physics 
but which show promise of providing its 
theoretical underpinnings, and then of exten- 
sion, hopefully, to theory of organization, 
namely, (1) cybernetics, the theory of complex 
interlocking “chains of causation,” from which 
goal seeking and self-controlling forms of be- 
havior emerge, (2) topology or relational 
mathematics, and (3) decision theory, includ- 
ing such branches as game theory. However, 
they warn against “premature application” 
and observe that “‘Scientism’ is still a pre- 
dominant childhood disease of organization 
theory as it is applied in social science.” (p. 91) 
They foresee, and urge, a diversity of ap- 
proaches applied under the headings both of 
organization theory and theory of organiza- 


tion, sound a warning on over-optimism and 
premature cross-applications, but express a 
hope that eventually “the two streams of ideas 
will actually merge.” 

For me, this conceptualization does much to 
put order into the present blooming, buzzing 
confusion of “theory concerned with organiza- 
tion(s).” To be sure, it doesn’t tuck in all loose 
ends, doesn’t point a solution to all the 
riddles; but it helps. In terms of the introduc- 
tory metaphor we know that, for the present 
at least, there are a minimum of two ele- 
phants, not one. It would help if the writers 
would be very clear as to which one they are 
addressing themselves, and observe the cau- 
tions enjoined by Rapoport and Horvath 
about relating the one to the other. 


And Back to Administration 


To the generalization above that there is a 
movement from administration to organiza- 
tion there is a significant exception among the 
six books for review, namely, the presentation 
by Thompson and associates, which is in fact 
titled Comparative Studies in Administration 
—not organization. This is the more significant 
and interesting because, though the move- 
ment from administration to organization is 
associated with behavioralism, the editors of 
the Pittsburgh volume are strongly behavioral. 
They yield to none in their respect and hope 
for Science, but it is “administrative science” 
or “science of administration,” not organiza- 
tion theory or science, that is the ostensible 
goal: “We firmly believe that there is in the 
making a rigorous science of administration, 
which can account for events in particular 
times and places and for the ethical or norma- 
tive content of those events without itself in- 
corporating the particular conditions and 
values of those events.” (p. 4) Their introduc- 
tory essay, “On the Study of Administration,” 
deserves a look, both because it is a distinctly 
different and perhaps significant conceptuali- 
zation of the world on which we seek perspec- 
tives, and for its interesting combination of 
the old dream and even the old term with the 
latest behavioral thought. 

The focus, say the authors, should be on 
what administration does rather than what 
it is. This avoids semantic traps and method- 
ological dead ends. They note that there is 
“reasonable consensus” that administration is 
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found in such entities as corporations, trade 
unions, and philanthropic foundations, but 
not importantly in “mobs, crowds, or publics.” 
What differentiates the one from the other? 
“In seeking to answer these questions, we have 
identified four characteristics among those 
collectivities which clearly have administra- 
tion.” (p. 5) These four are: (1) Administered 
organizations exhibit sustained collective ac- 
tion. (2) Administered organizations are inte- 
gral parts of a larger system. (3) Administered 


organizations have specialized, delimited goals. 


(4) Administered organizations are dependent 
upon interchange with the larger system. 

There is some sleight of hand here, as “col- 
lectivities,” “organizations,” “societies,” and 
“systems” are all referred to but not defined 
or explained. But the end product, “admin- 
istered organizations” is perhaps clear enough. 
In any event it is administered organizations 
that are the subject of their study, they are in- 
terested in administration as a process, and they 
wish to distinguish between “administrative 
action” and a broader “organizational action.” 

However, they recognize that “without an 
organization to be administered, administra- 
tive activity has no meaning or significance,” 
and state that “administrative activity may be 
defined as activity related to the creation, 
maintenance, or operation of an organization 
as an organization.” (p. 7) From the four 
characteristics “posited” as distinguishing ad- 
ministered organizations, they derive three 
“organizational requirements and administra- 
tive functions,” namely: (1) structuring of the 
organization as an administrative function, (2) 
definition of purpose as an administrative 
function, and (3) management of the organi- 
zation-environment exchange system as a 
function of administration. 

These are, hopefully, the essentials. The 
essay as a whole deserves reading, however, by 
anyone seeking ways of structuring the admin- 
istrative-organizational world with which he 
deals as practitioner or student. The authors 
deserve a chance to explain how they propose 
to relate substantive disciplines and process 
disciplines (their name for cybernetics, etc.) to 
their grand scheme. The reader may not be 
convinced, but at least he will be impressed 
with the stated goal: “a valid theory which 
will encompass all types of administration and 


be adaptive to all cultural or historical con- 
texts.” 

Hopefully, I have sketched a fairly large 
variety and range of the ways in which theory 
of organization can be conceptualized, though 
I am painfully aware that the treatment is 
neither exhaustive nor systematic. What ob- 
servations can we make? What reasonable con- 
clusions are possible to the question: Where 
are we now? 

That there has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of theories; of theories about 
the theories; of the number of interested per- 
sons; of interdisciplinary connections and 
borrowings; of the volume of the literature— 
this is the first and firmest fact. Probably there 
has also been “progress,” and I am optimistic 
enough to think that there has been a great 
deal of it since the Papers. 

Obviously also, however, we are a long, long 
way from the goal of a theory of organization, 
in whatever way or ways one might choose to 
define the term “theory”; and there is no 
reason to believe that agreement, unification, 
simplification, and systematization lie in the 
immediate future. It is clear that, even if we 
take any one conceptualization, it is fortunate 
if we get a reasonably clear idea of what the 
“thing” is in the writer’s opinion; and if we 
take several writers together the answers to the 
questions of definition of subject, of the type 
of inquiry that is proper, and of the conclu- 
sions that are warranted, become vague, ob- 
scure, confused. Of the various writers dealing 
with theory of organization, Herbert Simon 
enjoys the highest reputation, and his “maps” 
are undoubtedly useful. But others also aspire 
to be the Newton of this science, and the 
claims of some warrant examination. And it 
should be re-stated that Simon’s “maps,” as I 
called them, are not theory in any strict 
scientific sense. In fact, Simon (while always 
confident of present and, especially, future 
progress) emphasizes often that so far we have 
achieved little that meets his own high stand- 
ards for scientific theory. 

Fortunately, there does not have to be a 
single firm, agreed theory in a field before 
“progress” is possible and demonstrable. The 
physical sciences have sometimes thrived when 
within the same field alternative and seem- 
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ingly incompatible theories flourished,’* and 
even, perhaps, we can designate as stagnant 
periods in which a single theory was unques- 


. tioned. It is at least possible that at this stage 


of exploration and expansion the heuristic!® 
value of a variety of theories or models is 
desirable. 

While I am personally optimistic for prog- 
ress in many directions (my “scientific” stand- 
ards are much lower than Simon’s), it strikes 
me that the eventual achievement of any gen- 
eral Theory of Organization is as problemati- 
cal as the achievement of any kind of Unified 
Social Science. Indeed, I think the two are 
related. According to all the definitions and 
schemes we reviewed (except perhaps the 
“classical”), organizations exist in a larger 
social environment and interact with it,!® and 
a theory of this interaction when firm and 
finished should mesh with a theory of the 
milieu. 


Reductionism Versus Holism 


I am far from certain what the central prob- 
lem or issue is in the further development of 
theory of organization, and in fact the idea of 
“a” central problem or issue may be specious. 
Forced to guess, however, I should state the 
central problem to be that of reductionism 
versus holism. This is by implication related 
to the vexing problem of defining the “thing” 
we are talking about and differentiating it 
from and relating it to other phenomena. 

By reductionism I mean a disposition to ex- 
plain phenomena by analyzing them into their 
constituent parts, and these constituent parts 
in turn into their constituent parts, and so 
forth, presuming that understanding of the 
original phenomena can be arrived at by 
“adding” the understandings of the parts. 
This is the classical strategy of physical 
science, and its success in that area hardly 


“Tt could be argued with some force, to be sure, that 
at least it was clear that the theories were incompati- 
ble; whereas in social science the alternative theories 
are so diverse and shapeless that often one theory 
cannot be clearly or meaningfully posed against an- 
other. 

* Very good word in social science writings the past 
few years. I hope I’m not too late with it. 

* The Pittsburgh group observe (p. 15) that totali- 
tarian governments may be interpreted as attempts to 
make government (i.e., organization) and society co- 
terminous. But this is a footnote to their own theory 
and in a sense proves my point. 
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needs underscoring. The basic metaphor of 
reductionism is mechanical. Machines are 
understood through their parts; a machine is 
a combination of parts with determinate 
“causal” relations. 

By holism is meant the theory that phe- 
nomena—certain kinds of phenomena at least 
—can be understood only in terms of the 
whole phenomenon involved, that in some 
sense the whole is greater than or different 
from the sum of its parts. Though expounded 
by such respectable figures as Alfred North 
Whitehead, holism tends to be suspect because 
it suggests an “unscientific” metaphysic. It is 
much more congenial to biology than to 
physics, and its basic metaphor is organic: a 
living (at least higher) organism must be 
understood at the level of the living whole. 
That is to say, there must be a theory appro- 
priate to this level, or the whole is not under- 
stood, accounted for, comprehended. 

Now perhaps I have some constitutional dis- 
position toward holistic explanations, but I 
do not wish to be interpreted as arguing that 
The Holistic Way Is The Way Forward. I do 
have doubts about the value, the “payoff,” of 
some of the reductionist efforts in the study of 
organization. But I also have doubts about the 
scientific (though not pedagogical) value of 
the holistic “case study,” as pursued by the 
Inter-University Case Program. 

My point is rather that the analytic-holistic 
dichotomy provides an interesting perspective 
on these works on theory of organization. By 
and large the reductionist tendency is foremost, 
indeed decidedly so. But a holistic theory or 
metaphor occasionally occurs. Some of the 
writers introduce a decided holistic strain of 
thought, and there are at least two explicit 
discussions of some of the issues. 

As to metaphor, Haire’s biological analogy 
is the most prominent example, but even 
Simon, who certainly takes “hard” science as 
his inspiration and model, occasionally uses a 
biological analogy after taking care that it has 
been thoroughly disinfected. As to writers who 
make some attempt to balance the holistic 
against the analytic, I cite Argyris as outstand- 
ing, as he probes the psyche on the one hand 
but seeks also on the other hand to under- 
stand it in relation to an entire organizational 

(even cultural) gestalt. 
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The two explicit discussions to which I 
refer are both in the General Systems volume. 
Rapoport and Horvath introduce their 
“Thoughts on Organization Theory” with a 
discussion of the two viewpoints, and then 
. proceed with a hope—and theory—that the two 
points of view are becoming synthesized, 
largely through “naturalizing” teleology (i.e., 
in cybernetics). Richard L. Meier in his “Ex- 
plorations in the Realm of Organization 
Theory” has a section titled “March and 
Simon on ‘Organizations’” (pp. 194-95) which 
is essentially a statement of the holistic ele- 
ments missing in that review. (The word 
holistic is mine, not his, but I do not think I 
do violence to his meaning.) This is the more 
interesting because Meier yields to nobody in 
his admiration of Simon. 

The argument deserves brief summary: 
Meier fully agrees that “‘any science still in its 
swaddling clothes must concentrate upon 
phenomena associated with small deviations 
from equilibrium conditions, not the catas- 
trophes and revolutions. .. .” Equilibrium 
analysis “provides by far the best foundation 
for creating a propositional framework that 
will predict the consequences of events for 
the system being studied.” Yet the failure to 
observe and study other important factors 
worries him: “The dynamics of inception, 
growth, decline, disintegration, salvage, and 
amalgamation fall outside the range of equilib- 
rium analysis of organizations. What is left 
is the endless mottled gray of the bureaucratic 
steady state.” Particularly he is concerned 
with the “missing ingredients” of history, 
spatial distribution, and the “design of arti- 
facts.” 

To repeat, I am not arguing that all re- 
search be turned in holistic directions. I am 
merely observing that the choice of one direc- 
tion or another is obviously important, and 
may be the central consideration in answering 
the question: Where do we go from here? Per- 
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haps we need to go in both directions, sepa- 
rately or in some deliberately chosen “mix.” 


it Didn’t Begin Yesterday 

I close on an old theme—related to the argu- 
ment of the preceding paragraph—namely, 
that those concerned with organization theory 
are denying themselves a source of insight and 
even, I venture to think, of scientific conclu- 
sions and hypotheses when they scorn the 
traditional literature of social and political 
theory. March and Simon remark that their re- 
view of the literature on organization con- 
veyed the impression that “not a great deal has 
been said about organizations, but it has been 
said over and over in a variety of languages.” 
(p. 5) As to the first, I feel quite differently: a 
great deal has indeed been said, diverse and 
important. We “know” more, I submit, about 
organizations and indeed about societies than 
about some things that have a firm scientific 
theory. 

But one of my frequent feelings in reading 
the organizational literature is that indeed I 
have read it before in another language: the 
language of political theory. When, for ex- 
ample, Bakke writes of the “Organizational 
Charter” he is (if I understand him at all) 
writing about something close to the center of 
the interests of Plato and Aristotle, namely, a 
group’s conception of self-identity and differ- 
entiation. Or when Cyert and March talk 
about “organization as a coalition,” the giving 
of “side payments,” and so forth, I think not 
only of Robert Dahl and David Truman (who 
are acknowledged), but of a range of names 
from Machiavelli to George Washington 
Plunkitt. 

Do not mistake me. I do not argue that 
everything was known by the ancients. Only 
that anyone who thinks theory of organization 
began with Fayol or Taylor owes himself a 
look at the frontispiece of Hobbes’ Leviathan. 
Now there’s an organization chart! 


MANAGERIAL DecIsION-MAKING, by R. W. 
Morell. Bruce Publishing Company, 1960. 
Pp. 201. $6.00. 


THE NEw SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT DECISION, 
by Herbert A. Simon. Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. 50. $2.50. 


TS titles of these two books share two words 
in common; otherwise, they resemble one 
another as much as lightning resembles a 
lightning-bug. Simon’s book is about high- 
power electronic computers; Morell’s is about 
low-power syllogistic logic. The New Science 
of Management Decision is a sober and reason- 
able forecast of how digital computers are 
likely to alter organizational decision making, 
while Morell tries to pyramid a normative 
theory of rational decision making on the 
Aristotelian syllogism. 


The Modern Computer 

The electronic computer seems to possess a 
strange sort of fascination; an author can con- 
jure up a whole covey of benevolent and malig- 
nant demons merely by mentioning its name. 
Actually it is not so novel as all the fuss and 
sporadic hysteria would seem to indicate. 
Computers generate internal signals to regu- 
late their own behavior, but so do thermostats, 
pinball machines, the automatic governors 
used on trucks, the fly-ball regulators that con- 
trol steam-driven equipment—and human 
beings. Except for a hardy and dedicated band 
of general systems theorists, however, few 
people have been impressed by the extrava- 
gant analogies drawn from time to time be- 
tween a thermostat and a human being. The 
thermostat is useful only for a restricted range 
of purposes. It can stabilize the temperature 
of a room or a factory at a preset level; but it 
can't do sums, deduce theorems from axioms, 
or even remember how the furnace operated 
yesterday. Human beings and computers can, 
and this is one reason why the analogy be- 
tween human beings and computers is more 
than an elaborately sustained metaphor. 

So closely is human behavior mimicked by 
a computer that it is tempting to personify 
it. Like its human counterpart, it can factor 
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grossly unmanageable problems into a logi- 
cal sequence of more readily soluble sub- 
problems and use the solution of one sub- 
problem to help solve the next. This is pre- 
cisely what human beings do in creating 
standard operating procedures for an organiza- 
tion and in carrying out operations in ordi- 
nary long division. In a problem of great com- 
plexity, the computer can shunt aside inter- 
mediate results and store them until they are 
needed. So can we. It is not true, as the stock 
soporific would have it, that “machines can 
do only what they are told to do.” Computers 
are capable of learning from experience, of 
automatically remembering and_ rectifying 
past errors. Like humans, they can reject alter- 
natives judged inconsistent with a set of de- 
cision-functions. These decision-functions can 
be wired into the automaton directly, or can 
be elaborated and perfected from a set of 
primitive instructions. In both respects, com- 
puters mime human beings. 

In performing certain tasks, automata easily 
can surpass humans. A single computer can 
perform arithmetic operations faster than an 
army of clerks equipped with the most modern 
desk calculators. Machines manufactured a 
half decade ago could carry out approximately 
four thousand simple multiplications a second, 
with a negligible rate of error of one in every 
10!2 operations. Tasks too prodigious for the 
most capable desk machine can be quickly 
dashed off by the computer. Lengthy opera- 
tions staggering to contemplate twenty years 
ago are now routinely performed. 

Marvelous as these machines are, in some 
crucial matters they run a very poor second 
to human beings. The human brain is indis- 
putably more complex than any computer so 
far designed. There are about 101 neurons 
in the human nervous system, and it has been 
estimated that, with present technology, no 
computer will be able to accommodate more 
than about 10* switching elements. Thus the 
human brain leads its electronic facsimile by a 
factor of one million. A nerve cell is much 
smaller than a transistor, and is a million 
times smaller than the vacuum tubes used in 
the first-generation machines. I claim no 
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special competence in making deductions from 
these comparisons, but colleagues who know 
about computer hardware tell me that no 
engineer would ever dream he could re- 
produce the awesome intricacies of the human 
brain on the computer. If he dared to, the 
machine would probably be so large that only 
Madison Square Garden could hold it. 

Small consolation it may be, but it is assur- 
ing to realize how durable and physically 
adaptive the natural organism is. Human 
nerve cells are self-regenerative. When a tube 
breaks down, or when an electromechanical 
relay accidentally solders itself shut, a human 
repairman has to be called in. We use doctors 
and psychoanalysts, but not that often. Hu- 
man organisms can survive considerable dam- 
age and can even operate tolerably well while 
injured. When a computer element goes hay- 
wire, an error factor is introduced into the 
computations that can cumulate into astro- 
nomical proportions.! The human being per- 
forms less efficiently at ninety degrees Fahren- 
heit than he does under optimal conditions, 
but ninety degrees would quickly paralyze a 
computer constructed with vacuum tubes. 


Computers and Programmed 
Organizational Decisions 


It is almost as silly to ask whether computers 
can really make organizational decisions as it 
is to ask whether mechanical contrivances can 
swim or fly. For the answer is not the matter 
of speculation and opium smoke the sarcasti- 
cally italicized “really” would seem to imply. 
To both questions the answer is a simple 
matter of recorded fact: they can. 

Simon cogently argues that modern autom- 
ata will eventually supplant humans in 
making myriads of routine and repetitive 
organizational choices. Indeed, it is hard to 
tell whether Simon is forecasting or merely 
reporting. Though barely two decades old, 
computers now prepare airline schedules; de- 
sign traffic control systems; turn out payrolls; 
and take charge of billing and other clerical 
operations for a host of organizations, both 
public and private. One somber application of 
these machines is that taxpayers may no 
longer be able to fudge on their income tax 
returns. At least one office of the Internal 


1 These data are about three years old. Recent tech- 
nological developments may have made them obsolete. 
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Revenue Service has recently installed a 
machine which will be able to sift through 
mounds of tax reports, sorting out the obvious 
frauds and relaying the questionable returns 
to human data processors for further in- 
vestigation. It is entirely possible that autom- 
ata will radically transform our cities. Buzz- 
ing financial centers may be turned into quiet 
husks, occupied only by a tangle of telephone 
wires and a clutch of computers. 

What is common to all present and con- 
templated operations is that in each the com: 
puter is governed by a recipe or, to use the 
argot of the trade, a specific program. The 
method of operation of a programmed ma- 
chine is exactly analogous to that of an indi- 
vidual human being or a human organization 
executing the same sequence of interrelated 
decisions. The program that governs the com- 
puter’s operation can be regarded as a chain 
of orders prescribing the decisional criteria 
the machine is to use at each step in the series. 
A human being can be directed to summon a 
second plane when the seats of the first are 
filled or to turn a release valve when the 
pressure in a reservoir has reached a prede- 
termined critical level. So can machines. The 
human computer receives his information 
from a telephone or from a gauge. He gets 
his instructions from reading and memorizing 
a manual of procedures which are then coded 
into his central nervous system. Once internal- 
ized, this program ideally controls the de- 
cisions of the human being with a degree of 
reliability that approximates but never equals 
100 per cent. (If the program operated with 
perfect certainty, no specific procedures could 
be discarded or modified, and the human 
being would behave like the proverbial old 
dog. Learning a new program would be im- 
possible, and organizations would not be even 
incrementally adaptive.) The automaton re- 
ceives its information from suitable mechani- 
cal devices and gets its instructions from a 
properly punched strip of tape recorded in its 
central nervous system. Computers are much 
easier to re-program than human beings; in 
most cases, all one has to do is to change the 
tape. Apart from these distinctions, which are 
not crucial, the manner of their operation is 
identical. Automata can execute any sequence 
of operations for which precise directions can 
be written. It is almost supererogatory to say 
that any program a human can devise and ex- 
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ecute, a computer can execute better. Because 
precise programs governing routine and re- 
current decisions can so easily be wired into 
a machine, it is a safe bet against the most 
colossal odds that organizations are edging to- 
ward a computer revolution. 

The major limitation to the use of com- 
puters in organizations is economic, not tech- 
nical. The costs of acquiring, programming, 
and maintaining a computer are quite high. 
For the most part, organizations can evade 
paying the costs of completely programming 
human beings with the knowledge, informa- 
tion, and criteria they need to make correct 
organizational choices. An unprogrammed 
computer is literally Locke’s tabula rasa. No 
information has been committed to _ its 
memory cells, and no instructions have been 
wired into its control board. By contrast, the 
human recruit has some relevant information 
already stored in his memory and society has 
indoctrinated him to make a large number of 
correct organizational choices. Thus, the only 
costs borne by the organization are the wages 
and other inducements which will keep the 
individual from leaving (which correspond ex- 
actly to the maintenance costs for the machine) 
and the time required to teach him a few 
additional skills and procedures. The reader 
may want to imagine a pair of conventional 
cost curves to depict the comparison graphi- 
cally. As usual, let the vertical axis represent 
cost; and the horizontal axis, numbers of 
operations. It takes a great deal of money to 
acquire and program a computer, so we would 
have to originate the cost curve for the autom- 
aton at a point located high up the vertical 
axis. The corresponding curve for the human, 
already trained and ready to work, would start 
at a point very close to the junction of the 
vertical and horizontal axes. Thus, for a small 
number of operations, human beings have a 
comparative economic advantage. However, as 
the number of operations increases, the curve 
inscribed for the human would ascend sharply, 
while the corresponding curve for the com- 
puter would tip up only very slightly. At the 
point where the curves intersect, one could 
indifferently employ computers or human 
beings. Beyond this point, the use of humans 
instead of computers is manifest economic 
madness. What these comparisons mean is that 
computers can be profitably used only by the 
largest organizations, those with immense and 
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continuous data processing and routine de- 
cision problems. Smaller organizations, by con- 
trast, will find it more rational to get along 
with human beings and a few simple desk 
calculators, although there is the possibility 
of small organizations combining resources in 
a computer service center to overcome the high 
initial cost of the computer. 

One interesting possibility opens up. In the 
future, organizations may delegate important 
but infrequently encountered data processing 
or planning tasks to computers owned by suc- 
cessors to contemporary managerial consult- 
ants or market research experts. Computers 
could be used to prescribe sensible inventory 
policies, or to figure out the most rational way 
for an organization to deploy its traveling 
salesmen or its tax collectors. As a consultant, 
the computer has one indisputable and em- 
barrassing advantage over his human rival. 
Since the computer has no personal income 
function to maximize, it will be able to tell a 
prospective client when it would be foolish to 
employ an automaton as a consultant. Few 
humans are so self-denying, one fearfully ex- 
pects. 


The New Technology: Centralization 
and Decentralization 


In our times, it is virtually a truism to re- 
mark that dramatic alterations in organization 
structure and form have been midwives to 
technological change. The Industrial Revolu-: 
tion of two centuries ago would have quickly 
aborted had it not been for the innovation 
and development of the modern corporation, 
which amassed capital and competence to a 
degree never before realized or contemplated. 
The new technology was accompanied by the 
tumultuous applause of some and the fervent 
denunciations of others; the changes it forced 
in organizational structure were quietly cele- 
brated in a few scholarly footnotes. Though it 
was scarcely noticed amidst all the fanfare, 
technological advances were subtly but pro- 
foundly altering the size and structure of hu- 
man organizations. The colossal industrial 
concentrations that fabricated the gadgets and 
artifacts were themselves brought into exist- 
ence by the cunning engines that tamed fire 
and water to run looms, blast furnaces, loco- 
motives. It is pointless quibbling to ask which 
was the father and which the child; the re- 
lationship was symmetrical. Neither modern 
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organization nor modern technology could 
have matured without the other. 

Simon incisively argues that high-speed com- 
puters will eventually lead to the centralized 
control of repetitive decisional processes by 
decisively resolving the ancient and ubiquitous 
dilemma between centralization of the whole 
and autonomy of the parts. Crudely stated 
for the sake of brevity, the classic dilemma 
runs something like this. Centralized direction 
of the decisions of subordinate organizational 
units could be attained if hierarchical au- 
thority could achieve a comprehensive over- 
view of all the decisional variables and their 
myriad interrelationships. Deliberate central 
coordination, however, can be aspired to but 
never achieved, for it imposes exorbitant de- 
mands on the computational capacities of 
human beings. Moreover, top executives in- 
evitably wind up transgressing the bounds of 
their own expertise. In trying to coordinate 
the efforts of experts, the executive in- 
correctly makes decisions that specialists could 
make correctly if left alone, and the ad- 
vantages of technical specialization are irra- 
tionally foregone. Thus, the complexity and 
intricacy of organizational decision processes 
makes any attempt at centralized direction in- 
herently utopian, foolish, or both. 

The alternative is to decentralize, to factor 
a complicated process into a series of discrete 
stages, each of which is farmed out to the ap- 
propriate organizational unit. This brings 
competence to bear on each part of the over- 
all process, and the number and complexity of 
the variables confronting any one person are 
sharply reduced. But it is largely a matter of 
luck and staying up all night if the parts mesh 
into a consistent whole. For decentralization 
taxes organizational communications and 
therefore impedes coordination; as the num- 
ber of units increase, the number of possible 
inter-unit links increase disproportionately. 
(Mathematically expressed: if there are N 
organizational units, there will be N(N-1) pos- 
sible communications links.) Even if it wants 
to, which is in itself dubious, each unit will be 
unable to take account of what the others are 
doing, making it impossible for the unit to 
adjust its behavior to what is happening else- 
where in the organization. Organizations, 
therefore, can either achieve rational opera- 
tion of autonomous units at the expense of 
over-all direction or attain comprehensive 
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central direction at the expense of rational 
operation. The cruel dilemma is that they 
cannot secure both simultaneously. 

Simon does not state the dilemma in pre- 
cisely these terms. He does argue that com- 
puters are making it increasingly possible for. 
organizations to slip gracefully between its 
horns if units are willing to sacrifice a measure 
of their cherished autonomy. This is a big “if,” 
of course, but it has to do with internal organi- 
zational politics and not with the computa- 
tional abilities of automata. Operations 
research, linear programming, statistical de- 
cision making and systems analysis are no 
longer esoteric fads. Neither are they philoso- 
pher’s stones that can dissolve all organiza- 
tional problems in the bat of a lizard’s eyelash. 
But, these methods have scored impressive 
successes in mathematically representing the 
major variables in organization decision 
processes and in specifying the actions that 
will maximize the alternatives preferred by 
centralized authority. The empirical con- 
straints represented in the equations seldom 
embrace every conceivable condition, but they 
are far more comprehensive than what can be 
achieved with pencil, paper, and a liberal 
dosage of executive horse-sense. And herein 
lies the great value of the computer. For the 
directions extracted from the mathematical 
analyses are in effect a program for the de- 
cisions of organizational units. If faithfully 
followed, the program will yield optimal de- 
cisions for each combination of empirical con- 
straints, and the goals of organizational 
superiors will be maximized. The dilemma 
has thus been resolved by the introduction of 
a third alternative: replacing the slow and 
inaccurate computations of the human execu- 
tive with the swift and precise computations 
of the computer. 


Computers and Non-Programmed Decisions 

Robots and mechanical brains have been 
hardy perennials for cultivators of science fic- 
tion and toxic weeds for poets and playwrights 
preoccupied with the preservation of human 
dignity and responsibility in the Machine Age. 
One major source of amazement and worry is 
that computers might some day displace hu- 
man beings in making portentous and un- 
structured choices, the type of decision Simon 
calls “non-programmed.” In the most dreadful 
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of all science fiction fantasies, a gigantic brain 
begins as the docile servant of the polity. 
Popularly elected representatives, acutely 
aware of their finite intellects and limited 
problem-solving abilities, feed it a prodigious 
quantity of information and direct it to pro- 
duce social policies that will please most 
members of society and inflict the least pos- 
sible hardship on the rest. The machine goes 
to work and derives the best social welfare 
function available, after performing the 
staggering job of weighing the active and 
latent preferences of citizens for all possible 
outcomes. This insures the continued re-elec- 
tion of the representatives, who begin to wor- 
ship the brain as a combination Delphic 
oracle and political Santa Claus. But a ran- 
dom loop or missed connection in the machine 
makes it develop a will of its own. In subse- 
quent runs, it acquires stable and intense 
preferences of its own for specific decision out- 
comes. Threatening humans with ruin if they 
fail to cooperate, the brain finally dictates de- 
cisions to the witless representatives, who have 
been dunned into believing the machine is 
merely their intelligent but tractable tool. To 
give the story a happy ending, the exploited 
masses revolt, and the hero, after singlehand- 
edly overcoming the Praetorian Guard of rep- 
resentatives surrounding the brain, wrenches 
the plug from the socket. All live happily ever 
after. 

The imagery is new; the theme is ancient. 
From the djinn of the Arabian Nights on, 
there is an unbroken lineage of fantasy that 
allegorically underscores the damage man 
can do when he vacates responsibility for his 
most consequential, painful, and uncertain 
choices. What disturbs us is that the fantasy 
seems to be becoming real. 

Simon’s slender book is less fun to read 
than the Arabian Nights, Gulliver's Travels, 
or Erewhon, but it is leavened by a sense of 
comforting sobriety. While Simon asserts the 
technical superiority of automata in making 
stereotyped and recurrent decisions, he con- 
cedes that less progress has so far been 
achieved in making or modifying computers 
to cope with unprecedented problems for 
which no program has been written. We may 
have to wait quite some while before com- 
puters evolve into malevolent djinns, or even 


into our obedient slaves entrusted with mak- 
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ing the troublesome choices we ourselves 
would rather decline. 

Engineers have been tinkering with a num- 
ber of rudimentary machines that attempt to 
ape the processes of human thought groping 
with grossly unfamiliar problems. Although 
Simon optimistically thinks we stand on the 
rim of a major breakthrough, progress has so 
far been spotty. Many theories of programmed 
decision making can be represented in com- 
puter circuitry, but we do not yet have a good 
theory of human creativity and discovery. The 
comprehensive theories we do have are not 
explicit enough to serve as models for com- 
puter simulation and the explicit theories, 
though impeccably rigorous, are not yet com- 
prehensive enough to account for very much 
purposive but loosely programmed behavior. 
The autobiographical fragments left by men 
of genius do not leave many instructive clues; 
they seem utterly unable to articulate the steps 
leading to their discoveries. Henri Poincaré 
says he deduced and formulated a special class 
of mathematical functions while getting on a 
bus. Such intelligence is amusing but not help- 
ful; a new Einstein should be boarding a 
Fifth Avenue bus right this moment. The lack 
of a good theory is particularly vexing, be- 
cause it means that people who want to pro- 
gram a computer to simulate creative thought _ 
have next to nothing to start with. 

The experimental automata in current use 
attempt to mimic and, in some sense, to re- 
produce human thought so far as its under- 
lying structure can be coaxed from the verbal 
protocols of humans confronted with an un- 
familiar problem. The method sounds excit- 
ing. As I understand Simon, the digital com- 
puter is a satisfactory analogue of the human 
brain. Because of this, theories about human 
non-programmed decision making could be 
partly devised and thoroughly tested on the 
machine. Faulty theories would be discarded, 
but promising ones could be progressively re- 
fined to secure the best fit with the observed 
behavior of human beings. The primitive 
program, and the subprograms it generates, 
would then be a satisfactory simulation of 
how the human breaks down and recombines 
his previously learned programs in grappling 
with unprecedented problems. What makes 
this general line of attack so appealing is that 
engineers can reproduce in the circuitry of a 
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computer all the tricks of which human brains 
are capable: manipulating symbols in accord- 
ance with logical rules or with some random 
sequence of combinations; comparing them; 
abstracting common properties from different 
objects; and so on. One point Simon surpris- 
ingly does not mention is that the computer 
would preserve a detailed record of its own 
operations, something even the great Poincaré 
could not do. There is little doubt that ma- 
chines programmed to analogize human 
thought processes will enable scientists to 
formulate and test better theories about hu- 
man thought—much in the same way a wind 
tunnel and a small plastic airplane help the 
aerodynamic engineer predict the behavior 
of the real thing under meteorological stress. 
The question is not whether, but when. 

Future promise is great; current successes 
have been meager. So far first generation ma- 
chines have been applied to rather simple 
problems: deriving some theorems from Eu- 
clidian geometry; playing good checkers and 
rather stiff chess; and devising and certifying 
some fairly difficult logical proofs. The experi- 
mental automata turngd loose on the logical 
proofs are much less brilliant than Lord Rus- 
sell or Alfred North Whitehead, but they evi- 
dently do a great deal better than college 
sophomores. Simon terms these gains “rapid” 
and predicts that “a decade hence we shall 
have a reasonably comprehensive theoretical 
understanding . . . of human problem solv- 
ing.” (p. 32) He further prophesies that 
machines will then be used to help make non- 
programmed organizational decisions, the dra- 
matic selections made (or ratified) by the top 
layer of the hierarchy. 

I am in no position to dispute Simon’s 
contentions. They may sound as far-fetched as 
Buck Rogers, in view of the limited success of 
automata to this date. However, only the 
most foolhardy would doubt the ability of 
science to conquer previously uninhabitable 
territory once the advance guard has planted 
its standard on the border. The book is brief, 
and since it was originally delivered as a 
series of oral lectures, Simon could not afford 
complete exposition of some fairly important 
and esoteric topics. Some niggling doubts per- 
sist, however, as to the progress that can be 
realized under present assumptions. It is note- 
worthy that the specimen machines Simon 


mentions all devise and compare means to at- 
tain clear and determinate goals: deciding 
whether or not a theorem can be validly de- 
duced from stated axioms; checkmating the 
black king; sweeping opposing checkers off the 
board. No one denies that human beings ex- 
pend great creative effort in achieving clearly 
perceived goals. But people are not only goal- 
attaining creatures; a good bit of the most 
taxing effort in non-programmed decision 
making consists in groping for and clarifying 
the appropriate goal. Goals are not always 
given. The means-ends relation is: a useful 
mold for the logical analysis of human be- 
havior; whether it is a good psychological de- 
scription is an open question. 

The most pungent rejoinders to the conven- 
tional means-ends schematization have been 
written by Charles E. Lindblom.? (Since Lind- 
blom is an economist, and an excellent one, 
his patent reluctance to absorb the classical 
postulates of his discipline probably amounts 
to professional heresy.) In a straightforward 
inversion of received analysis, Lindblom ar- 
gues that goals are only dimly perceived prior 
to the act of choice and that human decision 
makers cannot accurately forecast their prefer- 
ences in situations radically different from 
those they are accustomed to. To compensate 
for their inaccuracies in long-range prediction, 
they schedule goals for attainment that are 
only incrementally different from the deci- 
sions already in force. 

If Lindblom is right, the engineers may be 
using a fundamentally wrong-headed but very 
impressive notion of human problem-solving 
behavior as the flesh-and-blood analogue of 
their machines. (Simon’s own machine, the 
General Problem Solver, is evidently a maver- 
ick: it seems to schedule its own goals.) I do 
not want to rest more weight on my misgiv- 
ings than they will bear, but engineers might 
find it amusing to construct a machine that 
would make choices on the basis of Lind- 
blom’s method of “successive limited compari- 
sons,” instead of machines that instantane- 
ously calculate the expected value of large 
numbers of alternative courses of action con- 
templated to secure palpable goals. (In fact, I 
should be very much surprised if the chess- 

* Notably “The Science of ‘Muddling Through’,” 19 
Public Administration Review 79-88 (1959) and “Tin- 
bergen on Policy-making,” 66 Journal of Political 
Economy 531-38 (1958). 


playing machine did not quic..iy settle upon 
an ensemble of counter-stratagems, given cer- 
tain patterns of moves by their opponents.) 
An end-attaining machine would voraciously 
consume, store, and cross-index all the infor- 
mation about its immediate and remote de- 
cision environments, as well as the parameters 
altered by its previous choices. The “Lind- 
blom machine” would retain only the infor- 
mation describing its past and current se- 
quences of activity and a few key constraints. 
In any case, one hopes Simon will subse- 
quently disclose the reasons why computer 
engineers have seemingly proscribed the con- 
struction of machines that have no predeter- 
mined goals to maximize. 

Simon’s slim and graceful book is an im- 
pressive accomplishment by any standard. It 
is compact and lucid; so complete is its econ- 
omy of style and expression that no reader 
can afford to glide over a paragraph in ex- 
pectation of avoiding some padding. There is 
no padding. His feat is all the more remark- 
able since he never once swaddles a thought 
in a blanket of abstruse expression or exploits 
terminological pretension to intimidate his 
readers. The New Science of Management De- 
cision is only fifty pages long, but its spare 
construction and clarity of discussion give it 
the content of a book many times its dimen- 
sions. 


The infirmity of the Syllogism 


In the preface to his book, Professor Morell 
says that managerial decision making would 
be improved if administrators could be taught 
to practice good logic. With such noble senti- 
ments only coarse barbarians could quibble, 
and Professor Morell should be roundly ac- 
claimed for his good intentions. He is a firm 
believer in the Aristotelian syllogism as the 
sovereign method for valid reasoning and 
urges administrators to treat factual state- 
ments as premises in properly constructed 
syllogisms. Conclusions invalidly extorted 
from the premises could be shunned; those 
that logically emerged could be adopted. The 
method he proposes is valid and easily taught, 
but its domain of applicability is sharply re- 
stricted. All valid syllogisms are valid argu- 
ments; to claim otherwise is foolish. Unfortu- 
nately, a valid syllogistic inference is only one 
from among a large number of valid deductive 
arguments. A few specimen non-syllogistic 
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calculi include: symbolic logic; the formal or 
mathematical theory of probability; plain and 
very fancy mathematics; and many others. All 
can handle expressions and inferences that 
either stretch the classic syllogism out of shape 
or frustrate it entirely. As the inadequacy of 
the syllogism as a comprehensive system of 
logical notation and inference became clear, 
logicians misled by their veneration for Aris- 
totle tried to preserve the old form by extend- 
ing it. The results were futile and often ludi- 
crous. What was needed were new and more 
adaptive notational and inferential forms, and 
these eventually were developed. Now, Aris- 
totelian syllogisms are regarded as logical 
baby-talk, competent in small matters and 
woefully deficient in large ones. 

One major limitation of the Aristotelian 
syllogism is that each premise can contain 
only three constituents: the subject (a proper 
name), the copula of predication, and the 
predicate itself. One can express large num- 
bers of propositions in this form: the classic 
example is “Socrates is mortal.” However, the 
grammatical structure of sentences used in 
syllogistic inference makes it impossible to ex- 
press even the most simple statement of rela- 
tionship, to say nothing of complex mathe- 
matical propositions. This is because the most 
simple expression of relations requires at least 
four terms; no one can say “Four computers 
cost less than five secretaries,” or “A bureau is 
subordinate to the department” in only three. 
Such propositions require a different system 
of notation and a different logical apparatus 
to make inferences therefrom. Such proposi- 
tions also occur as premises in organizational 
decisions, and this shows the inadequacy of 
Professor Morell’s recommendations. 

In principle, the predicate of a properly 
formed premise can be amplified to include a 
large, hut finite, number of terms. For ex- 
ample: 

Every organization is either successful and not subsi- 
dized, or it is subsidized and not successful; 

Every public organization is either both successful and 
subsidized, or is neither successful nor subsidized; and, 


All successful organizations are either public or sub- 
sidized, and all subsidized organizations are either 
successful or public. 


This expanded syllogism makes it logically 
impossible for organizations to exist at all, 
but that is not the major point of this object 
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lesson. Such syllogisms as a practical matter 
cannot be manipulated at all by the Aristote- 
lian rules of conversion, obversion, and oppo- 
sition. The only practical method of deter- 
mining the validity or invalidity of such 
complex inferences is to use Venn diagrams, a 
device Morell strangely neglects to mention. 
A Venn diagram is a spatial representation of 
a verbal syllogism and consists of as many 
mutually interlocking closed curves as there 
are premises in the syllogism. The Venn dia- 
gram for a three-premised syllogism looks like 
an advertisement for Ballantine Ale. For 
four premises, the circles would elongate into 
comfortable and graceful ellipses; for seven- 
teen, one would need a huge blackboard and 
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cal methods, and quantitative statements, in- 
cluding measures of relative probability, can- 
not be employed in syllogisms at all. 

There is a bleak and unremitting dilemma 
entwined in the injunction that administra- 
tors use formal logic to manipulate the prem- 
ises that lead to their decisions. The methods 
which are easy to learn are virtually impotent 
and the potent methods require long and 
arduous training. Simon would benefit greatly 
if administrators could learn and practice the 
more advanced logical calculi, for program- 
ming them on a computer is a cinch. Theories 
of executive decision making would then be 
child’s play to formulate, for the computer 
would then be a perfect facsimile of the ex- 


great graphical skill. Yet such cumbrous 


ecutive’s brain. This is a utopian hope, unfor- 
deductions can easily be handled by other logi- 


tunately, nothing more. 


On Becoming Beautiful Americans 


The practice of modern diplomacy requires a close understanding not 
only of governments but also of people, their cultures and institutions. 
Therefore, I hope that you will plan your work so that you may have the 
time to travel extensively outside the nation’s capital. Only in this way 
can you develop the close, personal associations that go beyond official 
diplomatic circles and maintain a sympathetic and accurate understand- 
ing of all segments of the country. 

Moreover, the improved understanding which is so essential to a more 
peaceful and rational world is a two-way street. It is our task not only to 
understand what motivates others, but to give them a better under- 
standing of what motivates us. 

Many persons in [name of country] who have never visited the United 
States, receive their principal impressions of our nation through their 
contact with Americans who come to their country either as private 
citizens or as government employees. 

Therefore, the manner in which you and your staff personally conduct 
yourselves is of the utmost importance. This applies to the way in which 
you carry out your official duties and to the attitudes you and they bring 
to day-to-day contacts and associations. 

It is an essential part of your task to create a climate of dignified, 
dedicated understanding, cooperation, and service in and around the 
Embassy. 


—Excerpt from letter sent by President JoHn F. KeNNEpy to each Ameri- 
can Ambassador abroad, May 29, 1961, and included in memorandum 
sent to heads of Executive Departments and Agencies, Federal Register, 
November 17, 1961, p. 10749. 
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The Management Consultant: Mechanic, 
Doctor, Advisor, or GOD? 


Probably men have been looking for and giv- 
ing advice ever since the first man made the first 
stone axe and became an expert in making 
stone axes to everyone else who hadn’t made 
one. Recently, however, giving advice on or- 
ganization and management has become a big 
business. The Association of Consulting Man- 
agement Engineers estimates that there are 
some 1,800 firms and, in total, between 30,000 
and 40,000 practicing consultants, with a total 
billing of about $555,000,000. (Charles Quitt- 
meyer, “Management Looks at Consultants,” 
50 Management Review 6 (March 1961).) 

There are many reasons for this increase. 
It is certainly related to the growing size and 
complexity of organizations in American so- 
ciety. A large part of it is related to the in- 
crease in the application of technology to 
management in the last few years. The 
breadth of the use of management consulting 
is illustrated by the dignified advertising fold- 
ers of one of the largest consulting firms in 
the country, offering its services not only to 
governmental and industrial organizations 
but to schools, universities, and religious in- 
stitutions also. 

In government, as elsewhere, there has been 
an ever-growing tendency among leaders . . . 
to call in outside businessmen, industrialists, 
scientists, and experts from all fields of en- 
deavor to consult and advise on different 
phases of Government operations. . . .” (U.S. 
House Committee on Government Operations, 
Employment and Utilization of Experts and 
Consultants, July 24, 1956, p. 3.) This report 
also noted that approximately “6,000 new ap- 
pointments a year are made of experts and 
consultants, the majority of which are scien- 
tific or technical specialists.” (p. 22) 

Two other general points were often made 
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in the articles on management consulting. 
Many authors expressed the view that the 
extensive employment of consultants during 
World War II was an important spur to the 
postwar use of consultants. Many authors also 
expressed the view that in private industry— 
and most writing on consulting deals with 
consulting in private industry—there has been 
a significant change from the idea “that man- 
agement consultants are ‘business doctors,’ to 
be called in to cure a sick business, to using 
consultants to make a good business better.” 
(Directory of Management Consultants and 
Business Services, American Business, Part II, 


February 1958, p. 5.) 


A Man Is What He Does: What Do Consultants Do? 


A consultant, says the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, serves in an advisory capacity 
and expresses his views and opinions regard- 
ing problems or questions presented to him 
by the agency. (Employment and Compensa- 
tion of Experts and Consultants, Personnel 
Management Series No. 3, March, 1954, p. 6.) 
Quittmeyer (op. cit., p. 7) says that consultants 
“offer help with top-level operating or tech- 
nical matters” and goes on to itemize a long 
list of services commonly available from con- 
sultants. From the social science side, Ronald 
Lippitt defines the consultation relationship 
as a voluntary one between a consultant and 
a client in which the consultant is attempting 
to give help to the client in the solving of 
some current or potential problem where the 
relationship is seen as temporary. (“Dimen- 
sions of the Consultant’s Job,” 15 Journal of 
Social Issues 5 (1959)-) 

These definitions exhibit little of the dif- 
ferences between the consulting process as 
seen by the traditionally oriented consultants 
and that seen by the behavioral or social sci- 
ence consultant. (See William Shore’s “Man- 
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agement Consultants: Traditional and Non- 
directive,” 20 Public Administration Review 
174-76 (Summer 1960).) There are differences 
that need to be identified. 

The first difference arises from individual 
views of the significant factors in organization 
operation or, in other terms, differences in 
organization theory. This difference is prob- 
ably one of emphasis where the traditional 
approach starts from the structure but in- 
cludes some of the informal and behavioral 
aspects and where the behavioral approach 
starts from the facts of human behavior in 
groups called organizations but includes the 
structural and formal aspects. Different data 
are collected and different methods are em- 
ployed, though there is some overlap. 

The second difference relates to the respon- 
sibility of the consultant to help to institute 
organization changes that he may recommend. 
The behavioral concept of the consultant re- 
sponsibility is presented by Charles Seashore 
and Elmer Van Egmond where after the con- 
sultant recommends organization changes his 
function becomes one of a trainer who 
through training attempts to increase the ca- 
pacity of organization members to cope with 
new problems that arise. (“The Consultant- 
Trainer Role in Working Directly with a 
Total Staff,” 15 Journal of Social Issues 36-37 
(1959)-) The other pole is represented by the 
criticism quoted in Charles R. Porter's article 
that consultants “are hard to handle because 
of their tendency to superimpose stock solu- 
tions, and they have a way of disappearing 
after having made a report.” (“Use of Con- 
sultants by GRAgencies,” 12 GRA Reporter 
4 (First Quarter 1960).) This statement over- 
draws the differences as do most descriptions 
that polarize points of view for the sake of 
argument. However, there is a difference here 
that must be understood. Of course, organiza- 
tions do not always want assistance in im- 
plementing the results of a consultant's efforts. 
Quittmeyer’s article, for example, reports that 
55 per cent of his respondents did not want 
any operational assistance in putting the con- 
sultant’s recommendations into effect. (Op. 
cit., p. 64.) 

Several general comments on the consult- 
ant’s task are worth noting, if only for em- 
phasizing something we already know. The 
consultant isn’t hired to do your thinking for 
you, according to an engineer, Pat Thomson. 
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What you want from him is help in the defini- 
tion of the problems and clarification of the 
alternatives, then it is up to you to do your 
own thinking and make your own decisions. 
(“On Getting Advice . . .,” 31 Better Roads 
19 (June 1961).) In the process of defining the 
problem and clarifying the alternatives, the 
major goal of the consulting process is to in- 
crease the capacity of the client to cope with 
new problems that arise, developing the prob- 
lem solving capacity of the organization. (Ar- 
thur Blumberg, “A Selected Annotated Bib- 
liography on the Consultant Relationship 
with Groups,” 15 Journal of Social Issues 69 
(1959).) The consultant’s “true role is that of 
supplementing the work of business leaders,” 
says another source, and he is “a link between 
the expanding body of management knowl- 
edge and the executives who are responsible 
for putting that knowledge to most effective 
use.” (Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, Inc., How the Management Con- 
sulting Profession Serves Business Enterprise, 
1959, p- 4-) Jack Gibb, in summing up the 
symposium on consulting in the Journal of 
Social Issues, makes the important point that 
to be effective the consulting process “must be 
a data-gathering enterprise, in which prob- 
lems are defined, data are gathered, and ac- 
tions are planned on the basis of the best 
current appraisal of the data.” (p. 3) 


What the Consultant Can Do for You 


At one point in his article Quittmeyer re- 
ports the responses of the private firms who 
had had occasion to use consultants to the 
question of how well satisfied they were with 
the results; 47 per cent indicated they were 
highly satisfied, 38 per cent were fairly well 
satisfied, and the remaining 15 per cent re- 
ported either low satisfaction or none at all. 
(Op. cit., p. 9.) What kind of expectations do 
we have about what the consultant can do for 
us and how can we evaluate the results of 
their work? 

The introductory article in American Busi- 
ness illustrates the problem of overexpecta- 
tion when it says that there “is a tendency 
to expect too much from consultants. These 
men are not miracle workers. They are human 
beings and, as such, are subject to errors in 
judgment just like the others on the manage- 
ment team.” (Op. cit., p. 10.) It is unreason- 
able to ask a consultant to come in and in a 
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relatively short time learn enough about the 
organization to solve its problems. At best the 
consultant's report can only be the beginning 
of the real work of the organization, a focus 
for further thought and discussion by the staff, 
and a device to mobilize the continued efforts 
toward the ends of constant reevaluation and 
improved operation. 

One serious misconception about an im- 
portant source of the consultant’s information 
and recommendations is indicated by a state- 
ment from one of the questionnaire responses 
quoted by Quittmeyer. He said that an execu- 
tive of a company that had just spent more 
than $50,000 on a consulting job complained 
that the consultants “came in knowing little 
about our problems, talked to the help, re- 
peated their opinions, and closed knowing 
no more than when they came. A complete 
waste of money.” (Op. cit., p. 68.) There is 
certainly no more important source of infor- 
mation about the organization and the prob- 
lems it faces than its “help.” Very often the 
very reason a consultant is necessary is that 
management has lost the ability to elicit the 
willing cooperation of its own staff to solve 
the organization’s problems. As a matter of 
fact, thinking of members of the organization 
as “help” is sometimes a symptom of the loss 
of this ability and the need for consultant 
assistance. 

It may also be true, as Seymour Tilles in an 
excellent article entitled “Understanding the 
Consultant’s Role” argues, that “if a client 
fails to get what he wants from a relationship 
with a consultant, it is much more likely to 
be an indication of his own lack of sophistica- 
tion in the art of being advised than a reflec- 
tion on the competence of the adviser.” (39 
Harvard Business Review 87 (November-De- 
cember 1961).) He goes on in the article to 
identify some of the characteristics of execu- 
tives who are able to get what they want for 
the dollars spent on outside consultants. 

While the consultant may not solve all 
management problems, in helping manage- 
ment solve these problems the consultant does 
apply his full-time effort and attention to the 
problem, he does give an objective, independ- 
ent view of the problem, he does offer data 
gathering facilities, experience, and analytical 
skills, and, depending on the particular con- 
sultant, he may offer broad experience with a 
number of different organization problems. 
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(E. J. Bofferding, “The Use of Management 
Consultants,” Business and Economic Review, 
November-December, 1960, p- 20.) 

Assuming that management’s expectations 
have been kept to a reasonable level and that 
management has done its part in making it 
possible for the consultant to do his job, are 
there any guides for evaluating their work? 
The ACME booklet offers some suggestions: 
Was the assignment carried out without up- 
setting the organization? Was the original cost 
and time estimate realistic? Were the con- 
sultant’s recommendations largely imple- 
mented? Did the organization accept the rec- 
ommendations as practical and is it willing 
to live with them? Did management receive 
a stimulus to its own thinking? And, is the 
company willing to employ the same consult- 
ant again? (ACME, op. cit., p. 19.) 


Consulting and the Consulting Process 

There are few serious research studies avail- 
able on the consulting process. Most of the 
literature available deals with how to find 
and select a consultant, what a consultant 
costs, telling the consultant what to do, and 
things of this “how to” variety. As a result 
there are many serious gaps in our knowledge 
about the subject. Even the articles mentioned 
here that were based on research (Quittmeyer 
and Porter) were aimed at finding out about 
current practices and not about the more 
fundamental aspects of the process. 

Asked by Quittmeyer whether they would 
hire the same consultant again, 88 per cent 
of the firms responded that they would and 
others, apparently disappointed by the par- 
ticular consultant they worked with, still re- 
ported they would nevertheless give the job 
to another consultant. (Op. cit., p. 69.) He - 
concludes that the consulting profession is 
here to stay and will continue to grow to keep 
pace with business organization growth. It 
seems logical to assume that consulting and 
the consulting process has become a regular | 
part of the total administrative process and 
should be subject to the same research at- 
tention that other parts of that process are 
given. 

We might ask, for example, about the sig- 
nificance of individual organization theories 
held by the consultant and the client. We 
know that most individuals have more or less 
developed ideas about why organizations or, 
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more correctly, people in organizations behave 
the way they do. What is the relationship be- 
tween these ideas and the effectiveness of the 
consulting process and the recommendations 
for organization change. 

We might ask, for example, what the goals 
of the consultant are and how they are af- 
fected by the association of the consultant 
with individuals in the organization with 
different sets of goals. 

Or, we might ask whether Tilles is right 
when he states that executives “who are able 
to benefit consistently from the use of con- 
sultants do not necessarily have some special 
skill. Instead, what they possess is simply a 
more realistic way of thinking about what is 
involved in using a consultant. (Op. cit., p. 
99-) 

Organizations are groups where individuals 
have formed characteristic ways of relating to 
one another; what happens to those patterns 
of interaction when the consultant enters? If 
there is intergroup conflict or competition, 
what is the effect of entry? 

There are many questions that need to be 
asked about which, as in the case of a great 
amount of human behavior, we have a great 
store of folklore, rules of thumb, and “prin- 
ciples.” We need to know more about the 
subject and we need more material from the 
consultants themselves on what they want to 
do, what they think they do, and what they 
have done. 

Finally, much of the writing on consulting 
emphasized that the concept of consultants as 
“doctors for sick businesses” had been disap- 
pearing from private business. It seems likely 
that this is not true in the public service use 
of the consultant. For example, see the section 
“Need for Consulting Services” in Public Offi- 
cials and Consultants (Public Administration 
Service, n.d.) which seems to support this view 
of the prevalence of the “doctor” approach 
in the public service. It is probable, except 
for certain exceptional arrangements, outside 
consultants will remain doctors for sick gov- 
ernment agencies. There is one significant 
development that will modify this. The 
growth of departments of administration and 
bureaus of the budget which furnish problem- 
solving assistance may represent a develop- 
ment in the public service comparable to the 
growth of the consultant outside it. If this 
is true, then much more thought needs to be 
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put on the goals, functions, and staffing of 
this kind of agency in government, especially 
the nature of its relationships with other pub- 
lic agencies. (See Organization, Functions and 
Operation of State Departments of Adminis- 
tration and Finance, Council of State Govern- 


ments, January, 1960.) 


You Can't Tell the rs: in Public 
Administration 

“Where in the long scheme of formal and 
continuing education for the individual 
should the subject matter of public adminis- 
tration be inserted? In typical American fash- 
ion we have found in our American universi- 
ties a wide variety of answers to this particular 
problem.” John Millett, President, Miami 
University, raises this point in the preface of 
the report Graduate Study in Public Admin- 
istration by Ward Stewart, Specialist in Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Office of 
Education of HEW. Just glancing through the 
report itself is proof of the wide variety of 
answers provided by American universities. 

Items: there are 145 graduate programs in 
public administration being conducted by 83 
institutions; 96 programs lead to the MA in 
public administration or with possibility of 
concentration in public administration, 21 
offer programs leading to the MPA, 4 offer 
programs leading to the Doctor of Public Ad- 
ministration, and 45 offer programs that lead 
to the Ph.D. with public administration as an 
optional emphasis. It is obvious that you need 
this report to tell the players in the field of 
higher education in public administration. 

While, basically, this report is a description, 
institution by institution, of the graduate pro- 
grams in public administration being con- 
ducted at the time of the survey, the first 40 
pages offer a summary discussion of graduate 
study that should provide considerable food 
for thought for both teachers and practition- 
ers in the field of public administration. 

For example, it is noted that more than 
three-fourths of the MA programs require 
completion of a core of seminars or courses. 
Like many others fields of knowledge that we 
teach in our universities, we have very little 
real knowledge about what education in pub- 
lic administration does for the student or to 
the student. Does it give him a fund of factual 
knowledge? Does it give him a philosophy 


of administration? Does it make him able to 
do specific tasks in administration? 

We often hear academicians proudly state 
that “we don’t ‘low none of them how-to-do-it 
courses taught round here.” And, among those 
who agree with this philosophy many acid 
comments (and I have made my share) are 
directed toward programs with the reputation 
of providing those kinds of courses. The fact 
of the matter is that we do not have any sub- 
stantial evidence on the question of whether 
general principle, “how-to-do-it,” of some mix- 
ture produces any particular kind of adminis- 
trator. Lacking evidence of this kind we must 
rest our choice on a combination of personal 
experience and observation and on our intui- 
tion. The difficulty is that employing these 
bases for choice opens the door to selection of 
an approach that conforms to our personal 
preferences about what is the most interesting 
and the most fun to teach. To say nothing of 
the terrible possibility that to teach how- 
to-do-it courses, we must learn how-they-do-it, 
which is extremely difficult to do in the 
normal course curriculum that prepares indi- 
viduals to teach courses in public administra- 
tion. 

The point is not to plead for one or the 
other of the two approaches. The point is that 
we do not have and are not trying to get sys- 
tematic evidence on the effect of teaching 
public administration to students. There may 
be isolated attempts by individual instructors 
and programs to evaluate the effect of their 
program on students, but there are few system- 
atic, organized attempts to obtain this in- 
formation. 

There are many other questions that are 
raised by gravy of these introductory pages 
that is derived from the meat of the descrip- 
tive facts of the rest of the report. What does 
a language requirement, a thesis requirement 
contribute to the making of the public execu- 
tive? How good are our methods of examining 
students to determine whether they have had 
the proper attitude development, acquired 
the desired facts, or mastered the required 
techniques? In internships are students learn- 
ing by doing, but doing the wrong things? 

Especially important as a basis for the 
thoughtful consideration of the future of the 
graduate study of public administration is the 
brief chapter that identifies the main currents 
and projections. The author, for example, 
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identifies three dominant characteristics of 
graduate study in public administration: the 
diversity in approaches, a high degree of vi- 
tality, and a highly experimental character. 
Certainly, the diversity in approaches and the 
experimental character of the programs em- 
phasize the need to know the results of the 
different approaches and the results of the ex- 
perimentation. Diversity and experimentalism 
are not of value unless they lead, through 
study, comparison, and analysis, to an evalua- 
tion of which methods produce the best re- 
sult. It may be true that there is no “one best 
way,” but it is also true that “if you don’t 
know where you are going any road will take 
you there.” Surely the roads are not equally 
effective and we need some professional at- 
tention to the examination and evaluation of 
the different roads. Of course, what makes 
this difficult is that while we may be agreed 
at a broad general level, agreement at the 
level of specifics is something quite different. 


Educating the Old Dog 


One of the significant developments not 
covered by Ward Stewart's study of education 
in public administration by conscious deci- 
sion based on limitations of resources and 
because the major emphasis was on the formal 
degree aspects of the public administration 
programs, is the university-government rela- 
tionship in post-employment education of 
public executives. The recent (November 2-4) 
three-day conference of leaders in the fields 
of education, government, industry, and foun- 
dations at Princeton University, sponsored by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, illustrates 
the current interest in this problem -of execu- 
tive development. 

John Macy, Chairman, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, highlighted the problem in his 
announcement of the conference in October 
when he said, “We need criteria for determin- 
ing the best time in the manager’s career for 
improvement of these abilities (technical, hu- 
man relations, and conceptual), in order to 
build upon his previous experience and edu- 
cation. We need to decide at what point or- 
ganizational and human-relations skills must 
be added to technical competence and at what 
stage these must be augmented by the broader 
conceptual abilities and perspectives essential 
to the top-flight career executive. We need to 
decide how self-development, how much in- 
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service, interagency, and university training 
should go into such a career program—and 
when.” 
Although the discussions at that conference 
are not yet available, some of the materials 
provided for background information to the 
participants are of great interest. The Civil 
Service Commission published a 113-page set 
of working papers for the conference that in- 
cludes four working papers by Ross Pollock, 


Ward Stewart, Ray Randall, and Marver .. 


Bernstein covering respectively, federal career 
development needs—an overview; short-term 
university programs for federal executives; 
government planning for improved career de- 
velopment; and university education for 
public executives in mid-career. (The Univer- 
sity-Federal Agency Conference on Career 
Development: Working Papers. Princeton 
University, Nov. 2-4, 1961. (U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Oct. 15, 1961).) 

These four pieces certainly give a compre- 

hensive summary of the current thinking 

_about executive development in the federal 
service. Undoubtedly they provided the con- 
ference with a good start in their discussion 
of the problem. There are some questions 
that we hope the conference considered—ques- 
tions that serious teachers have been raising 
for some time. 

Randall’s paper, for example, discusses the 
job supervisor and bureaucracy as forming a 
significant part of a person’s educational ex- 
perience and then states, “Planned educa- 
tional experiences should be offered in such 
a manner that each builds deliberately upon 
the level of understanding and sophistication 
represented by the next previous level.” He 
goes on to give a visual representation of how 
this building block method of education in 
management can proceed. He assumes appar- 
ently that it is possible to educate specifically 
and in a directed fashion to develop an indi- 
vidual for a top level executive position. This 
assumption raises the basic question, is the 
content of knowledge about management sys- 
tematic enough that we can relate specific 
levels of comprehension of that knowledge 
with specific levels of practical management 
and of the kind from which we can develop 
a course curriculum where people may pro- 
gress from the lowest level basic concepts and 
generalizations through increasingly difficult 
levels to the most difficult? 
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Anyone who has been faced with the prob- 
lem of designing a curriculum in public ad- 
ministration or involved in the discussion 
related to that task knows how tenuous a 
claim for such a progression is. Even in the 
undergraduate program where you control the 
prerequisites it is difficult to make such a 
claim. It is much worse at the executive level. 
At both levels the limits on the time available 
for basic social science courses results in much 
poor social science being taught in public 
administration courses, for the undergraduate, 
graduate, and executive, because it is being 
over-simplified and over-generalized by indi- 
viduals who have not been trained in sociol- 
ogy, psychology, or anthropology. It is taught 
at a superficial level where the students are 
asked to accept generalizations from one or 
another of these fields without the introduc- 
tory work to permit them to judge their 
validity. 

The same is being done all the time in ex- 
ecutive development courses no matter where 
you find them. A course in communications 
may be offered, for example. In a relatively 
brief capsule the practitioner is presented 
with the field of communications. Often re- 
search studies are used to supply authority for 
generalizations about organization communi- 
cations. With no foundation on which to base 
sophisticated judgments or questions, the ex- 
ecutive can either take it or leave it, and we 
don’t even know which he does. The Pollock 
(p. 38), Bernstein (p. 106), and Stewart articles 
indicate that the “problem of objective evalu- 
ation of the success and usefulness of these 
programs cannot much longer be pushed 
aside.” (p. 68) 

A second assumption that seems to underlie 
much of the discussion in these working pa- 
pers is that once the determination is made 
of what the federal government can best pro- 
vide and what the university can best provide, 
there is no need to question the product the 
universities offer to furnish. The question 
that needs to be asked is “Does the perform- 
ance of higher education give us confidence 
that they will be able to produce the product 
they promise to produce?” 

The modern university is a peculiar institu- 
tion, one of the last strongholds of anarchy 
or of individualism depending on your point 
of view. When a university offers a course as 
a part general or management development, 
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what guarantee would you have that the sub- 
ject matter desired would be taught, that the 
attitudes desired would be inculcated? Within 
certain limits of a topic or general subject 
you would have little, if any, guarantee at 
all. The classroom is the professor’s kingdom 
and no one, even including the president of 
the university, enters that kingdom without 
his permission and no one gives more than 
the most general approval of the course 
method or content. 

What guarantee would you have that the 
performance of any individual instructor in 
teaching a subject matter is effective? Little, 
if any, since many factors other than teaching 
ability go into the determination on whether 
to retain an individual on the staff of a uni- 
versity and there are no accepted systematic 
methods for measuring teaching effectiveness. 
In those instances where the management de- 
velopment courses are taught on agency or 
neutral grounds where agency personnel staff 
are present, some qualification of these re- 
marks would be in order and different uni- 
versities may vary some also. Student evalua- 
tions of the courses, it should be noted also, 
are not good indicators of the value of a 
course since these are noted for the “halo 
effect” they produce. Both the Randall and 
Andrews studies rely heavily on student evalu- 
ation of their management experience. (Ray- 
mond L. Randall, An Evaluation of Selected 
Executive Development Programs for Govern- 
ment Officials. Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, American University, 1961; Kenneth R. 
Andrews, “Reaction to University Develop- 
ment Programs.” 39 Harvard Business Review 
116-34 (May-June 1961).) 

Finally, as the consumer of the university 
product, what production quality checks do 
you have on what has happened to the execu- 
tive during his presence in any class in a 
university program? Basically there are two 
checks employed in university executive man- 
agement courses, when any are employed at 
all. The first might be called the general sub- 
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jective evaluation of the instructor. This 
check is subjective, open to bias, and since 
there is no zero or basing point on where the 
student began, it is extremely difficult to make 
any judgment. Of course, the quality of this 
product depends to a large extent on the 
quality of the instructor’s performance so a 
possibility of bias enters strongly here. 
Second, there is the examination process. 
Here there is the possibility of an acceptable 
quality check but it is rarely systematically 
and professionally exploited. Rarely is there 
any examination at the beginning of the 
course to see where the student starts from. 
The use of a common examination in in- 
stances where there may be multiple sections 
is relatively rare except at the introductory 
level of college work. In general, the common 
view is that anyone can construct an examina- 
tion and the construction of an examination 
isn’t worth too much time. The only conclu- 
sion that is possible is that the effectiveness 
of any quality checks on the product of a 
university course depends on the individual 
instructor and not on any institutional stand- 
ards. 
We have an instance here of two institu- 
tions attempting to do business with each 
other, each with its own ways of operating, 
each with its own goals, and each, to a certain 
extent, with characteristic personality types. 
Rapid change on the part of the universities 
is unlikely, but if the government adminis- 
trator with funds at his control is alert to the 
problems, there is a great opportunity to sig- 
nificantly improve education for public ad- 
ministration. Of course, as these papers indi- 
cate strongly, government executives have to 
do some work before they can tell the uni- 
versities what kind of product they want. 
The encouraging thing is that the subject 
has become significant enough that leaders 
from government, universities, and business 
have been brought together to discuss these 
and other important topics related to the con- 
tinuing development of the public executive. 
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A Proposal: A Local Differential in Com- 
petitive Bidding 


It is an accepted practice of municipal man- 


agement to purchase services, supplies, and . 


equipment on the basis of sealed competitive 
bids opened at a public hearing. Contracts 
are awarded to the lowest bidder who meets 
the required specifications for the item. In 
theory, this is the least expensive method of 
purchasing since it is competitive and should 
eliminate collusion between elected officials 
and businessmen who provide services to 
municipalities. In practice, however, the 
awarding of contracts presents great difficul- 
ties when both local and out-of-town firms 
have submitted bids. A variety of subterfuges 
may be practiced in order for local firms to 
obtain contracts. In some instances, local firms 
have been given contracts even when their 
bids were higher than those of out-of-town 
firms. It is the thesis of this paper that such 
actions occur since local officials cannot ignore 
the economic and political realities which re- 
sult from a bilateral method of obtaining bids 
from both local and out-of-town firms. 

In one city recently, several bonding com- 
panies as well as the two local banks bid for 
the right to issue municipal bonds. Although 
the combined banks’ bid was slightly higher 
than the “foreign” bonding companies, the 
banks were awarded the contract. Some ad- 
verse public opinion followed as well as a 
statement from a representative of one of the 
bonding companies to the effect that if this 
practice were followed in the future, no out- 
side company would submit bids. 


Advantages to Local Firms 
Generally, outside firms believe local busi- 
nesses already have two advantages in any 
type of competitive bidding. First, the local 
firm is aware of local problems and their fa- 


miliarity with the situation will enable them 
to present the most realistic bid. In other 
words, an outside firm may submit an ex- 
tremely low and unprofitable bid which will 
be of benefit to the city. Conversely, through 
familiarity with the situation, a local firm 
may be aware of certain shortcuts which will 
reduce the cost of their bid. Second, the loca- 
tion of the local firm partially eliminates the 
need for considering travel and/or transporta- 


’ tion costs in preparing a bid. These same 


viewpoints are reflected by most students of 
municipal finance. 


Pressures to Award Contracts Locally 

City officials, while interested in economy, 
encounter pressures which may place second- 
ary importance on money saving purchases. 
These pressures can be translated into a ra- 
tionale for either manipulating or awarding 
bids outright to local firms. In the example 
noted above, the city officials stated they had 
awarded the contracts to the local banks for 
three reasons. First, the banks paid local taxes. 
Second, they “gave” the city many free serv- 
ices, e.g., processing checks without charge, 
etc. Third, the banks gave employment to 
local people. Not only do these points have 
economic validity, but they make sense po- 
litically. It must be remembered in addition 
to their duties and responsibilities, elected 
officials also have a problem of being re- 
elected. 

This problem is not unique to municipali- 
ties since comparable statements may be heard 
when school boards award contracts for fuel, 
supplies, etc., to firms within their districts. 
Indeed, a partial solution to the problem in 
some areas is for contracts to be let only to 
firms within the boundaries of the munici- 
pality or district. This approach, however, 
does not insure the lowest price, nor in the 
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absence of outside bids, a yardstick for eval- 
uating the level of the bids. 


A Local Differential 

A method of resolving this problem in an 
equitable fashion may be to clearly point out 
at the time specifications for bids are pub- 
lished whether a local differential on bids will 
be made and, if so, to what extent. For exam- 
ple, on quantity purchases of milk, a local 
firm would be awarded the contract if the 
price per quart is not more than one cent per 
quart higher than any bid from areas outside 
of the boundaries of the governmental unit. 
In the case of the sale of bonds, some per- 
centage differential could be specified. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to estab- 
lish a specific differential for a variety of 
products and services which might be con- 
tracted for by governmental units. A general 
criterion, however, would be for a local dif- 
ferential to account for such free services as 
local firms may provide as well as a considera- 
tion of their tax payments. Regardless of the 
size of the differential, it would appear as 
though some of the difficulties inherent in 
awarding contracts by local governmental 
units could be eliminated by this method of 
publicly acknowledging the economic and po- 
litical influence of local firms. 


ALBERT J. SHAFTER 
Superintendent 
Enid State School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Criticisms of ““How Much Public Relations 
in Government?” 


The article “How Much Public Relations 
in Government?” by David M. Cox [PAR, 
Summer 1961, pp. 136-40], presents parallels 
and contrasts between businesses and govern- 
ment agencies: “. . . the governmental agency 

. is a special type of organization with its 
own pattern of publics especially at the local 
level; has the highest built-in constraints, av- 
eraging about 85 per cent; has limited need 
for PR; and, where such need exists, it is pre- 


dominantly a point-of-sale locus with the 
customer-employee axis the significant one.” 
He concludes that “the manager can achieve 
satisfactory PR with small conscious attention 
to its elements” so long as the employees’ di- 
rect relationships with “customers” are prop- 
erly handled. 

This point of view seems to overlook one 
major difference: a business operates on a 
profit and loss basis; its customers are its 
source of income. Government agencies, by 
contrast, are usually tax-supported. Their 
source of income, and therefore, their public, 
must ultimately include all taxpayers, and not 
merely the special segment of the populace 
comprised of recipients of agency services. 

Unless this larger public has enough under- 
standing of the agency’s objectives and func- 
tions to give it intelligent support, the ap- 
propriations which are the life blood of such 
agencies will not be forthcoming. The very 
existence of the built-in constraints to which 
Mr. Cox refers makes it more necessary—not 
less—that the public be aware not only of 
what an agency is doing at a given time, but 
also of its goals, of what it hopes and needs 
to do in the future. Only this awareness can 
save the agency from stagnation. Without it, 
there can be no expansion, no growth, and in 
the long run—no public services either. With- 
out this awareness, pressure groups will draw 
off needed funds for other purposes, and the 
needs of the agency will not be met. 

There is little competition in the giving of 
services. The ‘“‘customer” is unlikely to take 
his business elsewhere. But the competition 
for the taxpayer’s dollar continues unceas- 
ingly, and the taxpayer is very likely indeed 
to take his vote wherever he believes the 
greatest benefits can be derived, for as few of 
his dollars as possible, as every legislator 
knows full well. It is only if the value of its 
services is made visible to each and every voter 
that an agency can be assured of having the 
wherewithal to maintain and improve them. 


BARBARA J. STEIMETZ 

Graduate Student 

University of Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration 
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WHO GOVERNS? 


Democracy and Power 
in an American City 


By RosBert A. DAHL. This investigation 
into the political structure of a typical Amer- 
ican city—New Haven, Connecticut—offers 
a major reinterpretation of the location of 
eye power in our democratic society. 

e author analyzes the changing patterns 
of leadership and the present-day distribution 
of political influence, particularly in political 
nominations, public education, and urban 
redevelopment. He examines the distribution 
of political resources and shows how these 
are, or are not, used to influence political 
decisions. 

“Magnificently conceived and beautifull 
executed, it combines rigorous analysis with 
a relaxed style, presenting a rich body of 
data succinctly and persuasively. . . . “They’ 
are going to have to rewrite the texts on 
municipal government.” —Wallace 
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DIXON-YATES 


A Study in Power Politics 


By AARON WILDAvsKY. The perennial con- 
flict in the American political system between 
public and private power is represented in 
microcosm in the Dixon-Yates case. The 
author examines the executive decision-mak- 
ing process, coalition government in a system 
of fragmented pores. the right of executive 
privilege to withhold information from Con- 

ress, and the role of the regulatory agencies. 

tr. Wildavsky attempts to answer such basic 
questions as: Why did the Administration 
initiate, support, and then cancel the Dixon- 
Yates contract? Why did it handle the con- 
flict-of-interest problem in such a way that 
it was harmful to its own purposes? Finally, 
and most important, why did Dixon-Yates 
lose and Von Tresckow win? $6.75 
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